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THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF HUMAN CONDUCT 


Votum_E IV OCTOBER, 1917 NuMBER 4 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
THE MECHANISM OF TRANSFERENCE! 
By A. WHITE 


Life only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases in the instant of 
repose; it resides in the moment of transition from a past to a new state, 
in the shooting of the gulf, in the darting to an aim. This one fact the world 
hates; that the soul becomes.—Emerson, Self-Reliance. 


The matter of the mechanism of the transference, is perhaps, in 
a practical way, the most important problem in psychoanalysis, and 
although it is frequently referred to in the literature, on the whole 
I think it has been discussed only rarely. With the exception of 
Professor Freud’s articles and the more recent discussion of the 
subject by Jelliffe in his articles on Technique in the PsycHOANA- 
LYTIC REvIEW there is no adequate discussion of the subject so far 
as Iam aware. Then again it has been one of the points of attack 
on the whole psychoanalytic movement and been referred to in the 
controversies in a way which seems to make it imperative that some 
sort of definite statements should issue regarding it. I especially 
wish here to call attention to certain features which, while they may 
be understood by a few technical workers, I feel convinced are not 
understood outside of this limited group. 

In discussing symbolism I have taken the position that the sym- 
bolism which was of especial interest and value to psychoanalysis 
was only a special form of symbolism in general, only a particular 
manifestation of a general principle. I believe the mechanism of 
transference should be dealt with in precisely the same way. In 


1 Presidential Address, The American Psychoanalytic Association, Bos- 
ton, May 23, 1917. 
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other words, what we have come to speak of as the transfer is only G 
a special instance of a universal psychological mechanism and we can 
come to a better understanding of this special instance only after 
having grasped the meaning of the mechanism in its wider reaches. 

In my address of last year? I endeavored to show that the two 
concepts individual and environment, far from being mutually ex- 
clusive, could only be considered as the two elements of a dynamic 
relation, of a constant interplay of forces, in which their relative 
values are in a constant state of flux. From this point of view 
each concept can be seen to have value, not intrinsically, but only as 
an expression of the relation, and consciousness becomes an expres- 
sion of this dynamic relation at the psychological level of reaction. 
In other words, consciousness can only be conceived as the psycho- 
logical aspect of action, the conduct or behavior of the individual, 
or as Bergson® puts it: “ Consciousness means virtual action.” 

From this point of view of consciousness as virtual action cer- 
tain other reactions at the psychological level come in for a little 
2 different consideration than that usually accorded them. Thus per- 
c ception, which is ordinarily regarded as in some way functioning 
to give us information about the environment, we meanwhile re- 
maining passive, can be much better understood if it is conceived 
of as a preparation for action, yes, even as action itself in its early, 
tentative, trying-out stages, again in the sense of Bergson* when he 
says: “Our perceptions give us the plan of our eventual action on 
| things,” or in another place :5 “ The objects which surround my body 
i reflect its possible action upon them.” Memory, even, comes in 
i for a like treatment so beautifully and inimitably expressed by 
Bergson in his Creative Evolution when he refers to the cerebral 
: mechanism as being arranged so as to drive back into the uncon- 
scious almost the whole of the past “and to admit beyond the 
| threshold only that which can cast light on the present situation.” 
; Bergson therefore puts it® that “the fundamental law of psy- 
: chical life is the orientation of consciousness towards action” and 
in his summing up of the situation says :7 “ Consider perception, to 
begin with. The body, by the place which at each moment it oc- 


2 Individuality and Introversion, THe PsycHoaNnatytic Review, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, January, 1916. 

3 Matter and Memory. 

Creative Evolution. 

5 Matter and Memory. 

® Matter and Memory. 

7 Matter and Memory. 
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cupies in the universe, indicates the parts and the aspects of matter 
on which we can lay hold: our perception, which exactly measures 
our virtual action on things, thus limits itself to the objects which 
actually influence our organs and prepare our movements. Now 
let us turn to memory. The function of the body is not to store up 
recollections, but simply to choose, in order to bring back to dis- 
tinct consciousness, by the real efficacy thus conferred on it, the 
useful memory, that which may complete and illuminate the present 
situation with a view to ultimate action.” 

For Bergson then* matter becomes “the aggregate of images, 
and perception of matter these same images referred to the even- 
tual action of one particular image, my body.” 

All this absolutely justifies the statement of Hall® when he says: 
“Epistemologically speaking, no one can know what he does not 
objectify.” Then, if we will also take into consideration the wish, 
as Holt?® does, as a “motor attitude,” “a course of action which 
some mechanism of the body is set to carry out,” we have a pretty 
complete formulation of the body as functioning by action and of 
its different partial functions as partial, preparatory or incomplete 
actions. 

This gives us a form of idealism which does not deny objective 
reality, as did that of Bishop Berkeley, but which does realize that 
objects of reality can have no meaning for the individual until he 
perceives them, but as this perception is already a part of his action 
upon them it is because he has projected his attention, his interest 
upon them for the purpose of bringing about a better adjustment 
in relation to them, that they are perceived, and further, that per- 
ception is a process of objectification is seen when it is realized that 
what we perceive depends upon our particular motor set toward the 
object, in other words, what we propose to do to it. 

The mechanism of transference, then, as I see it, is this universal 
mechanism of objectification upon which all relations with the en- 
vironment are based at the psychological level of adjustment. Upon 
its remaining sufficiently adjustable so that the libido, interest, at- 
tention, may be moved freely among the objects of reality, de- 
pends our capacity for wide interests, our possibilities for acquir- 
ing knowledge. It is necessary, to my way of thinking, to keep this 


8 Matter and Memory. 

® Hall, G. Stanley, Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology. 

10 Holt, E. B., The Freudian Wish. 

111t is interesting to note that certain injuries to the cortex show a 
defect of attention of just this quality of easy mobility. 
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wider meaning in mind in order to understand some of the particu- 
lar problems which arise in the. course of analysis. 

Thus, the concept of transference, as we have seen, is essentially 
a dynamic one, and can perhaps most simply be expressed in terms 
of attention and interest, these psychological attributes being ex- 
pressive of the direction and the object of the libido. The neurotic 
patient is relatively autoerotic, that is, his attention and his interest 
are fixed upon himself as object and a therapeutic result cannot 
be obtained unless the libido can be detached from such relatively 
infantile ways of pleasure seeking and be made free for useful activi- 
ties, in other words, until the libido can objectify itself in the world 
of reality. Now it comes about that in endeavoring to produce this 
result the physician himself becomes the first object of attention and 
interest for the libido, and this objectifying of the patient’s libido in 
terms of the analyst is what is meant by the phenomenon of trans- 
ference in its narrower psychoanalytic sense. 

This transference phenomenon is the most valuable force within 
the physician’s control for helping the patient. In fact it is the 
force with which the physician must work, his object being to direct 
the energies of the patient into the world of reality, using his tem- 
porary point of advantage in the stream of this energy merely for 
the purposes of direction or, as has been very well said, occupying 
himself the position of a bridge between the introverted libido of the 
patient and the world of reality. 

During the period when the physician stands in this relation to 
the patient he has over the patient enormous authority and influence 
which it is his duty to use unreservedly for the benefit of the patient, 
and at this point I am reminded that the phenomenon of transfer- 
ence is spoken of in the controversial literature as if it were some- 
thing which pertained to psychoanalysis alone. That of course 
we know is not so. This same transference of interest to the phy- 
sician takes place equally in all departments of medicine, the main 
difference being that in psychoanalysis the physician is conscious of 
what is taking place and uses the force which is placed in his 
hands knowingly and intelligently for the benefit of the patient, 
whereas in other departments of medicine the physician is only too 
often unconscious of what is happening, and therefore, being blind 
to the real situation not infrequently uses the force which has been 
placed in his hands to the absolute destruction or to the detriment 
of the patient. It is not necessary to cite instances; the practice of 
medicine is full of them. I am only minded to speak of one—a 
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woman who was laparotomized three times for the purpose of re- 
lieving certain pains of which she complained. My study of her in- 
dicated quite clearly that the last two of these operations, and prob- 
ably the first, were entirely uncalled for, and were quite clearly 
nothing more nor less than efforts of the patient to maintain a rela- 
tion of childish dependence upon the physician, to whom she had 
become greatly attached. A psychological mechanism which is 
capable of such results is surely worthy of the most careful study, 
and I think we may agree that if it is capable of exercising such 
enormous force for destruction it is equally capable of exercising as 
much force for good. It is therefore really of prime importance, in 
my mind, that the transfer mechanisms should be dealt with as phe- 
nomena of the first importance in the practice of medicine aside 
from the particular field in which we are interested. 

Now with reference to some of the details of the transfer in 
the psychoanalytic procedure. I have indicated its object. Its ob- 
ject is to bridge the distance between the introverted libido and the 
world of reality, and it is therefore desirable that when this bridge 
has served its purpose that it may be removed without any dis- 
turbance to the patient. In other words, when the physician has 
brought the patient back to efficient contact with reality he should 
be able to step aside without seriously disturbing the newly created 
relation, and to this end I have always believed that it was of prime 
importance that the transfer should have as few points of real con- 
tact as between patient and analyst as possible, in other words, that 
it should be kept as nearly as may be at what I might call a fictitious 
or ideal level so that there were less real wrenches with reality when 
it came to loosening it. 

In thinking in these terms I am reminded of the history of his- 
torical characters, and I think of three progressively further off 
in the period of history, namely, Lincoln, Napoleon and Cesar. 
And I see the character of Lincoln, who by the way was personally 
known by many men still living, already beginning to acquire the 
characteristics of a hero which we recognize as being projected 
upon his memory by the folk soul, while Napoleon who recedes still 
further in history, who is further away from reality, who was not 
known by any group of living persons, has already acquired these 
characteristics in very considerable degree, and if we go still further 
back, not only further in point of time but in character of the civili- 
zation and nature of the people, to Czsar, we find this process of 
accretion of folk elements still more greatly magnified, still more 
in evidence. 
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Now we know that in the mechanism of the transfer the analyst 
is to the patient the father image. Now this father image means 
something for the adult patient quite as indefinite, quite as nebu- 
lous, quite as indistinct as does the figure of Lincoln, Napoleon or 
Czsar mean to us, and I believe if it can remain at such a father 
image level all is well, but that with every addition of real personal 
points of contact, real man-woman relations, for example, the trans- 
fer is in danger of doing harm to the patient and is correspondingly 
more difficult, when the time comes, to dissolve. 

It is for these reasons that I believe that as a part of the tech- 
nique of psychoanalysis the physician should keep his personality 
as far removed as may be from the problem in hand. This is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to do, and it is the one thing above all 
others that the patient will frequently use every ingenuity to cir- 
cumvent. The patient, we must remember from the point of view 
of the unconscious, does not wish to get well, and therefore all the 
little dexterities which are practised are tricks to sidetrack the 
analyst from the goal of the analytic procedure and so destroy its 
therapeutic effects. To be more specific and in order to be more 
easily understood, let us take the situation of the analyst a man and 
the patient a woman. No more common effort on the part of the 
patient is made to destroy the effect of the work than the effort at 
utilizing a portion of the hour for the purpose of a social chat. 
Such a method of procedure is subtle; it easily comes up on the 
blind side of the analyst because he not infrequently is tired and 
welcomes a little relaxation from the effort of the analytic work, 
and he therefore easily drops into discussing the latest play, or the 
most recent novel, or perhaps he may go so far as to drink a cup of 
tea, and otherwise place himself in a relationship which absolutely 
destroys his power to use the transfer for the benefit of the patient. 

But the matter does not stop here, nor is it quite so simple a 
thing as this would indicate. The analyst must use his position 
of authority for one purpose and for one purpose alone—for’the 
welfare of the patient. In my experience if he wavers from this 
course by ever so little he is in trouble forthwith from which it 
may take no little time and work to extricate himself, and perhaps 
he may not be able, even though he recognizes the trouble, to do so. 
Of course the way in which the transfer is checked up, the way 
in which it must be known whether it is working to the advantage 
of the patient or not, is, for the most part, through what can be 
read in the dreams. The dreams often show very clearly and pre- 
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cisely the difficulty. They indicate the nature of the resistance 
which has arisen. Dr. Jelliffe in his discussion has given a number 
of such instances. I will only mention one. In the course of the 
analysis of a young man I had quite evidently yielded to the seduc- 
tion which some interesting dreams and phantasies offered of put- 
ting two and two together and showing their meaning to the patient, 
in a spirit I must acknowledge that was rather one of showing my 
own prowess than of attempting to do something for the patient. 
The next sitting the patient brought a dream in which I was very 
clearly portrayed as a prestidigitator doing a trick with an egg, of 
the kind which belongs to the group that might be described as “ now 
you see it and now you don’t.” Such a dream should serve the 
purpose incidentally of reminding the analyst to get back on the job 
and remember that showing off can be of no value to the patient; 
in fact, quite the contrary, it tends to lower the analyst in the esti- 
mate of the patient and limit therefore his capacity for influencing 
him favorably. My experience is that if the analyst departs never 
so little from the object of trying to help the patient that the 
patient senses the situation and the power of the analyst for good 
is correspondingly limited. This is the object of the psychoana- 
lytic procedure and must not only be the principal object but must 
be the only object in order that the best results may be accomplished. 
The analyst cannot analyze his patient for the purpose of getting 
material for a paper to be read at a medical meeting if he cares 
anything about helping his patient. The work of psychoanalysis is 
a work of service in the best sense of that term. 

Now with regard to the matter of dissolving the transfer, tak- 
ing away the bridge. We have again the same problem as that 
which maintains between parent and child. There are two kinds 
of love which a parent may have for a child, one of which has the 
child’s welfare solely in view and the other of which is absolutely 
selfish, although to the average observer they look alike. The par- 
ent must be willing to let his child go forth into the world because 
he knows that only in that way can he benefit his child. Not in- 
frequently, however, he keeps his child in the family, doing every- 
thing in the world for the child, surrounding him with luxuries, 
and as a mother said to me of her daughter not long ago, that she 


had never wished for anything she had not had. Such a love is — 


purely selfish, and it is the relationship which the analyst who is 
led astray in the course of his procedure will build up with the 
patient so that the dissolution of the transfer becomes almost im- 
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possible, but if he has kept to his task and insisted also that the 
patient keep to her task the relationship which has been built up is 
one that can be dissolved, and when dissolved, like the relationship 
between parent and child, is the final step which makes for that 
efficiency that the patients lacked when they applied for treatment 
and which the analyst undertook to help them attain. 

Thus the particular instance of the mechanism of transference, 
as we see it in psychoanalysis, is seen to conform to the rule laid 
down in my introduction. The mechanism for transferring the in- 
interest, the libido, must remain adjustable, the libido must remain 
mobile, its fixation is at the basis of every neurotic disturbance and 
finally produces those phenomena of crystallization with which we 
are familiar as characteristic of old age. As progress must depend 
upon the ease of movement of attention, interest, over the field of 
reality, therefore the personal transfer must be just enough for 
effective therapeutic results but of a character to obviate the evils 
of fixation. Freedom of the libido means youth, life; fixation 
means old age, death, so that, after all, the way in which the trans- 
fer is handled, the final result as expressed in the transference 
mechanism, using it now in its broader meaning, is the measure of 
the success or failure of the analysis. 

The mechanism of transference, therefore, in its larger sense, 
is not only a problem, and a very important one, for psychoanalysis, 
it is an equally important problem for the whole practice of medi- 
cine. My own belief is that much that is obscure in therapeutics 
and much that is harmful, too, would have a great deal of light 
thrown upon it by an earnest study of this mechanism. I have no 
doubt that a very large number of operations and similar pro- 
cedures are useless, not to say dangerous, in themselves and might 
be avoided if the patient-physician relation were studied seriously 
and could be understood. 

Then when we come to the problem of education the transfer, 
far from being incidental, fairly comes to occupy a place of first 
importance. The positive and negative attitudes of children to- 
wards their teachers are but outward signs of the capacity of the 
particular teachers in question to really help the children. The 
wonderful plasticity of the child mind and the tremendous and far- 
reaching influence of a teacher upon the future life of the pupil 
either by creating antagonisms and hate or standing as an ideal and 
so repelling or attracting the child along the path of certain in- 
terests can hardly be overemphasized. 
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The matter might be indefinitely pursued. The whole subject 
of suggestion comes in for consideration and in the last analysis 
the sort of influence for which each of us is responsible upon those 
about us, and through our various activities, upon those more re- 
mote. In all of these matters it is the privilege of the psychoana- 
lyst to be the teacher, for his special work brings him into contact 
with these problems in a way to peculiarly emphasize their im- 
tance. 
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THE FUTURE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS* 
By Isapor H, Corrat, M.D. 


FIRST ASSISTANT VISITING PHYSICIAN FOR DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL 


Without attempting a prophecy in the literal sense, it seems 
worth while, in the present stage of advancement of psychoanalysis, 
to briefly review its present activities and attempt to ascertain what 
the future offers for its various medical and cultural aspects. As 
a therapeutic procedure, psychoanalysis is not only comparatively 
new but really epoch-making in the help it furnishes to nervous 
sufferers. As such, in certain well-selected cases of the neuroses 
and psychoneuroses, it is immeasurably superior to the so-called 
rest cure, a procedure whose effects in neurological therapeutics 
have been most pernicious. 

Physicians are beginning to recognize the efficacy of psycho- 
analysis and while only a few mastered the technique, yet increasing 
numbers of cases are referred to those who have specialized in the 
subject in order that the nervous sufferer may be given the benefit 
of a really fundamental type of treatment. At least this has been 
my experience and I am sure it must be the experience of other 
workers along this line. It seems to be becoming more and more 
evident to the profession that the technique of psychoanalysis is 
something which must be learned and mastered through experience, 
in the same way that the technique of a Wassermann test must be 
learned in the widely different field of serology. 

The technical methods of psychoanalysis, as in all fields of exact 
science, are undergoing modifications and improvements in the hands 
of the workers in the field; for instance, there seems to be a lessened 
tendency to explanation and the digging out of repressed fantasies 
and more stress and insistence laid upon the handling of the resist- 
ances and transferences. As stated by Adler* 

“The revelation of such repressed feelings is not of much thera- 

*Read before the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psycho- 


analytic Association at Boston, Mass., May 23, 1917. 
1 Alfred Adler, The Neurotic Constitution, 1917. 
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peutic value, at least, it can only be of value when by means of it 
the connection with the infantile mechanism which is responsible 
for the predisposition to the attack becomes apparent to the patient. 
At times there results even a seeming relapse which may be explained 
by the fact that the patient directs his predispositions against the 
physician because the latter has injured his feelings of personal 
worth.” 

A great deal of the future of psychoanalysis depends upon im- 
provement of its technique. The results of the method can best 
be ascertained, not so much by the study of individual cases, as by 
careful statistics of the effect of the method by different workers. 
An attempt at a statistical study based upon the results of nearly 
one hundred psychoanalyses has already been made.” 

The relation of psychoanalysis to ethics and the effect of psy- 
choanalytic conceptions and the theories of repression and the 
unconscious can be easily seen in some recent philosophical publi- 
cations. In fact, the idea that introspection alone is able to get at 
all the facts of consciousness, as maintained by some academic and 
experimental psychologists, is being relegated to the limbo of out- 
worn ideas, in the light of our present knowledge of unconscious 
thinking. We are learning, too, that the spontaneous sublimation 
of a patient should be encouraged and no effort should be made 
to minimize and thwart it. In fact, I am beginning to believe that 
as a type of emotional sublimation, religion, using the term in its 
broadest sense without any reference to any particular dogma, offers 
one of the most effective and satisfactory routes for the sublimating 
process. 

Pfister? makes the following statement concerning the value of 
sublimation in religion: 

“Psychoanalysis also teaches us to estimate the value of religion 
anew. I confess that the beauty and the blessing of a healthy, 
ethically pure piety have only become overwhelmingly clear to me 
from the investigations here described. Religion, in favorable cases, 
guards the libido repelled by the rude, avaricious reality, against 
conversion into hysterical physical symptoms and against introver- 
sion into anxiety, melancholia, obsessional phenomena, etc. Freud 
speaks of the ‘extraordinary increase in neuroses since the decline 
of religions.’ I would much rather have unfortunate people whom 
I cannot really cure by anlaysis, in an extreme sect or a cloister 


2Tsador H. Coriat, Some Statistical Results of the Psychoanalytic Treat- 
ment of the Psycho-Neuroses, PsycHoAaNALyTic Review, April, 1917. 
8Q. Pfister, The Psychoanalytic Method, 1917. 
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than in a psychoneurosis. Of course there is also much neurotic 
misery in cloisters and religious communities.” 

As an example of this sublimation in religion, I can cite the 
following case, partly because of the patient’s intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the psychoanalytic process and partly because it furnishes 
an insight into exactly how psychoanalysis works. 

The following was written by an intelligent woman, a sufferer 
from a severe compulsion neurosis of years’ duration. Although 
her father was a clergyman and a college professor and she was 
thus brought up in her childhood in a religious atmosphere, yet the 
severe compulsions which concerned the excreta of the body and 
made themselves manifest by obscene thoughts, acted as a barrier 
to her religion, since she felt that her neurosis was a moral fault 
or a moral contamination. Her recent dreams have shown an un- 
conscious tendency to sublimate through religion and this form of 
sublimation was encouraged. At the beginning of the analysis, the 
resistances were strong, but these were gradually overcome and 
transference became marked. 

In a recent dream, she seemed to be going through the aisles of 
@ magnificent cathedral to a door, when she found a clergyman of 
her acquaintance (an old lover who married someone else, much to 
her disappointment, and consequently she never married) sitting at 
his study. In the dream, there was an emotion of a deep faith. 
This dream shows not only the wish to sublimate in religion, but 
likewise a transference to her physician (who was really the “ clergy- 
man in his study”), since she has been unable, for social reasons of 
marriage, to transfer her feelings to the clergyman himself. The 
clergyman is her doctor, her confessor. The account of the patient’s 
sublimation in religion follows in her own words. 

“*We can know God only in our fellows, and we can know our 
fellows only in God.’ This was the teaching—put into words by 
one who knew him well—of a Christian minister, a man of insight. 
Now as I begin to experience the healing power of psychoanalysis, 
their truth comes to me in fuller measure, brought out and illumi- 
nated by the process. For the relation between physician and patient 
seems to me to have much in common with God’s dealings with man. 

“Thus if the doctor is to help his patient, it is of the first im- 
portance that the latter shall trust him and turn to him in entire 
confidence. Accordingly from the beginning of the analysis the 
physician strives to inculcate this confidence, and to make the patient 
feel that he is his friend. Little by little the patient’s resistance is 
broken down by this attracting force until at length he yields with- 
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out reserve. Is not this human power akin to the constraining power 
of the divine love? 

“ Again, especially in the early stage of the analysis, it almost 
seems as if the patient were left to his own devices. The physician 
apparently follows his lead. The patient must think and speak what 
is in his own mind until with some degree of definiteness he realizes 
his own need. Not until then, when the patient is ready to receive 
it, does the doctor give the helpful suggestion, the consoling thought. 
Surely this is God’s way of dealing with the world. The great 
discovery is made only when necessity has driven men to search 
for it. 

“ Best of all is the way in which the experience of psychoanalysis 
contributes towards a living faith. It brings home to us the deep 
need of the human soul for a friendship outside of itself. The 
nervous invalid turns to his physician almost as a child to its mother, 
trusting that somehow he is going to he helped. He learns that 
‘confession is good for the soul,’ that the burden is lightened by 
sharing it with a friend. At first it is hard to reveal his own 
weakness to another, but as he goes on he finds that he is always 
able to take the next step. He realizes that the attitude of his 
hearer is not condemnation, but sympathy, and that with the true 
physician the depth of this sympathy is measured only by his 
patient’s needs. 

“Presently, however, as the analysis proceeds, the patient is 
brought to realize that this dependence on the doctor is a means, 
not an end, also that the moral obligation to lay bare his inmost 
soul to a fellowman exists only in his own imagination. He knows 
now that it is the part of a full-grown man or woman to bear his 
own burden, that in relation to his fellows each human being stands 
alone. It is only God who can meet man’s deepest need, the ex- 
perience of psychoanalysis has revitalized this familiar thought. 
And this is the truth that makes us free. 

“ The patient knows that he is free, and he feels as if he had 
reached this conclusion by himself. Yet when he reviews the 
progress of the analysis, and takes again in retrospect each successive 
step, he realizes that the path has been open for him to walk in, 
that his physician has led the way. He has been thinking the 
doctor’s thoughts after him. Those words of a great poet come to 
his mind. ‘There is a power that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
though we may.’ He knows that in the psychoanalysis of life this 
experience is a stage through which he has been led by the great 
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analyzer of our souls. Through his fellow-man he has come to 
know God. 

“Thus we learn that science is the complement of religion, that 
psychology no less than theology leads us to God.” 

It is interesting also, in the popularizing of psychoanalysis, and 
as a measure of what we may except in the future of the popular 
expositions along this line, how much is being written by those who 
are thoroughly familiar with the science. I refer to certain plays 
which, though not critical in a dramatic sense, yet within a short 
space of time can give an audience a fair conception of the meaning 
of psychoanalysis,* also to the effects of psychoanalysis in interpret- 
ing anthropology and finally to a genuine psychoanalytic poem such 
as Aiken’s “ Jig of Forslin.” This latter attempt is interesting, for 
here combined with the highest type of poetry we find portrayed 
a cycle of wish dreams which were impossible of fulfillment in 
reality by an ordinary man. 

Psychoanalysis can do much, too, in formulating on the basis of 
its principles, rational rules for mental and nervous hygiene, rather 
than the usual loose conceptions of will power, etc. In fact it points 
out that the real prevention and mastery of the neuroses must come 
from within, from individual analyses, rather than through any 
general propaganda along the lines of mental hygiene, since the latter 
at its best can only indicate collective rules which cannot be adopted 
to the complexities of individual minds. 

As the psychoanalytic technique becomes perfected, we may 
expect better and better results through the treatment of such con- 
ditions which were formerly looked upon as hopeless, such as cer- 
tain well selected cases of dementia precox or mild paranoiac 
states. Certainly, in my experience, the treatment of homosexuality 
is far more hopeful with psychoanalysis than with the older methods 
of suggestion and hypnosis. When psychoanalytic principles be- 
come known to educators they may do much to prevent the develop- 
ment of a neurosis during the critical formative period of a child’s 
life. That tendencies to petty stealing or even fantastic lying may 
often be the beginning of an hysterical or a compulsion neurosis, is 
very necessary for the educator to know, in order to refer the child 
to the right source, where these faults may be scientifically corrected 
rather than thoughtlessly punished. It is to be hoped that future 
studies of juvenile delinquency and juvenile faults will be strongly 
influenced by psychoanalytic conceptions, that is, one must look for 
deeper motives than even the most painstaking anamnesis affords. 


4See “Suppressed Desires” of the Provincetown Players. 
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In cases showing compulsive tendencies in stealing, the so-called 
kleptomania, it is useless to ask a child why he takes certain things, 
since the real motive is unknown to him, whereas a short psycho- 
analysis may often clear up the situation and furnish valuable thera- 
peutic hints. For instance, I had the opportunity to psychoanalyze 
the case of a boy who was in the habit of pilfering money at home 
and spending it on the normal childish desires. An analysis re- 
vealed a strong CEdipus complex and, in addition, it demonstrated 
that the boy took money from his mother, never from his father, 
since he knew that this act would remain unpunished by his mother 
on account of the strong attachment she had for him. The obvious 
therapy was to break up the CEdipus complex so that the boy would 
have as much fear of stealing from his mother as from his father. 
This was successfully accomplished. 

Clergymen, too, have found a knowledge of the principles of 
psychoanalysis of great value in their religious and moral advice 
to those who apply to them for consolation in life’s battles and 
struggles. 

Adler’s approach to psychoanalysis from the organic side, inter- 
preting organic inferiority as the basic mechanism of what Freud 
terms the conflict, is of great value for the future development of 
psychoanalysis, particularly in harmonizing the view points of those 
who are either inclined to functional or to physical interpretations 
of the development of the neurosis. 
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HERMAPHRODITIC DREAMS 


By Isapor H. Corrat, M.D. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The theory of bisexuality has had a most important influence ir 
widening our conception of the various types of sexual inversion, 
particularly since it has been shown that the latter is an acquirec 
desire associated with a definite sexual object, rather than a con- 
genital disposition of the germ plasm. On this basis of bisexuality 
can be explained the relationship between cruelty and the sexual 
impulse, which in its bipolarity originates both sadism and maso- 
chism. In homosexuality too, the sexual feeling is only rarely dis- 
tinct; in other words, cases of complete or pure homosexuality are 
infinitely rare. In most of these cases we can determine a form of 
what may be termed psychic hemaphroditism, in either the con- 
scious social reactions of the homosexual or in his unconscious 
mental life, as shown in the dreams. Our psychoanalytic investi- 
gations have demonstrated that the best evidence of bisexuality in 
human beings is furnished by the dreams of conscious or uncon- 
scious homosexuality. Such dreams, which I have termed her- 
maphroditic dreams, are essentially bisexual in their blurrings or 
blendings, a sort of a dream condensation, in either a symbolized or 
literal form. 

In his three contributions to the sexual theory, Freud has empha- 
sized the bisexual nature of man, and it appears to us that the best 
evidence of this bisexual nature can be found in the human uncon- 
scious as furnished by the dream. As stated by Edward Carpen- 
ter, “In the deeps of human nature the sex-temperament is undif- 
ferentiated ”? and psychoanalysis has shown also that, up to a cer- 
tain age, the sexuality of the human child is also undifferentiated, 
in fact, infantile fantasies are often of the somatic hermaphroditic 
variety. Because the infantile is the source of the unconscious, the 
appearance of hermaphroditic dreams may be interpreted as the in- 
fantile type of thinking occurring in the adult mind. These types 
of dreams, therefore, refer to those primitive mental processes 


1 The Intermediate Types among Primitive Folk, p. 82. 
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which are so characteristic of the child’s mentality. Hence this 
hermaphroditism is emphasized in certain primitive peoples, such as 
the bearded Venus of Cyprus or the bearded Isis in ancient Egypt 
or in a more symbolic form, in the Cretan snake goddess. Dreams 
originate from the past in every sense, and not only are reflections 
of the childhood of man, but likewise of the childhood of the world, 
as shown in the strong relationship between dreams and myths. 

It is stated by Freud? that the adult sexual constitution is 
really formed from the original bisexuality of the infantile life. 
Such types of hermaphroditic dreams furnish the best evidence of 
the bisexual nature of man. They have been found particularly 
to occur in the psychoanalysis of homosexual individuals and have 
a decided prognostic value as showing the median point of the 
swing of the pendulum from homo- to heterosexuality, a sort of a 
neutral sexual image due to a fusion or a condensation of the bi- 
sexual tendency of the unconscious. In a previous contribution,® 
the prognostic value of these hermaphroditic dreams was empha- 
sized in the following terms, as indicating the progress of the 
psychoanalysis of a case of homosexuality: “Homosexual indi- 
viduals are troubled with dreams which are either literally homo- 
sexual or contain elements of a disguised CEdipus complex. If the 
psychoanalytic treatment is successful tne literal homosexual and 
CEdipus dreams gradually disappear and are replaced by dreams 
that are neutrally sexual; finally as the treatment successfully pro- 
ceeds, the dream life becomes distinctly heterosexual. Thus the 
dreams of homosexual individuals not only furnish the material for 
reaching the unconscious mechanism of the homosexuality, but are 
of decided prognostic value.” 

In cases where unconscious homosexuality may occur, as in cer- 
tain paranoic states or in the compulsion or anxiety neuroses, the 
same type of dream has been found. Sometimes the dreams are 
literal, sometimes symbolized, as will be shown more in detail in 
the course of this paper. 

Previous to the time that psychoanalysis had emphasized their 
value, such types of dreams were evidently known, but without any 
suspicion of their importance. For instance, Krafft-Ebing,* in dis- 
cussing psychical hermaphroditism, states that in these cases the 


2 Interpretation of Dreams, p. 480. 

8 The Psychogenesis and Treatment of Homosexuality, New York Medi- 
cal Journal, March 22, 1913. 

4 Psychopathia Sexualis, p. 342. 
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“heterosexual instinct may be but rudimentary, manifesting itself 
simply in unconscious (dream) life.” 

In a case of a compulsion neurosis, with a strongly repressed 
homosexual tendency, the following dream occurred during a period 
of the rapid subsidence of the compulsive thinking: 

Dream.—He seemed to enter a dance hall where there were a 
number of boys and girls. The latter, although dressed in female 
costume, yet had full beards on their faces. He remained there 
only a short while and then descended some stairs to a sort of a 
basement pool room, where there were a number of rather tough- 
looking young men. He remained there only a short time and then 
fearful that he might come to some harm, he said to himself “ This 
is no place for me” and started to climb the stairs. The stairs 
seemed then to be very rickety, particularly the last three or four 
stairs, which seemed about to fall down. Then he appealed to a 
young man, who seemed to be the proprietor of the establishment 
to help him up, which he did. 

Analysis—This dream was instigated by a bearded woman 
whom he had seen at an amusement resort some weeks previously. 
The hermaphroditic nature of the bearded girls in the dream is of 
significance as showing the progress of the psychoneuroses towards 
cure. This particular dream picture bears a striking resemblance 
to the bearded Venus in female attire occurring in Cyprus as noted 
by Dr. Frazer in his “ Adonis, Attis and Osiris,” where the bearded 
goddess was worshipped in this double form, a proof of the strong 
relationship between dream work and myth-making. This work of 
‘both condensation and displacement is the same for both dreams 
and myths.® 

What is the meaning of this singular hermaphroditic element in 
the dream? To answer this question, the dream must be analyzed 
as a whole. The entire dream is a symbolized expression of the 
subject’s struggle with his unconscious homosexuality. The descent 
into the basement (the subject’s unconscious) where only men were 
present, represents a desire to return to his homosexuality, while 
the ascent of the stair case, with all its difficulties and being finally 
helped up the last few stairs, symbolizes the saving effect of the 
psychoanalysis. Thus the descending of the stairs is a symbolic 
represetitation of a sexual (homosexual act) and the climbing up 

5 See my paper, Traume von Kahlwerden, Int. Zeit. f. Arztliche Psycho- 


analyse, 1914, for examples of the relation between dreams of baldness and 
the Samson myth. 
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stairs represents the hermaphroditic tendency of the unconscious at 
this particular stage in the treatment of the neurosis. The girls 
with the beards represent the neutral point of his sexual struggle 
as an hermaphroditic symbol, before he again reverted to his un- 
conscious homosexuality and when he was again saved from it by 
the psychoanalyst. Therefore, in this dream, the hermaphroditic 
figures through a sort of condensation and displacement symbolize 
the neutral point of preparation for getting well. Thus this dream 
not only represents the therapeutic catharsis of a psychoanalysis, 
but in Maeder’s sense the bearded figures of girls have sort of a 
preparing function for the future recovery, a sort of a readjustment 
of the sexual desires of the subject. In this sense, the dream 
“renders an autosymbolic presentation of the psychological situa- 
tion of the unconscious.’”® 

A woman suffering from an anxiety hysteria and with strong 
sadistic feelings towards animals which finally, as a defence reac- 
tion, led her to become a pronounced anti-vivisectionist had the fol- 
lowing dream. She appeared in a public place, clad only in a night 
gown and on looking down at herself, she saw, to her surprise, that 
she had male sexual organs. 

A woman with a compulsion neurosis, had the following sym- 
bolic hermaphroditic dream. She seemed to be standing in a field, 
dug full of holes and in her hand was an ordinary wooden water 
pail, full of semen. She poured the semen in the holes, it seemed 
for the purpose of raising babies and, in the dream, she thought that 
babies would appear out of the holes, in the same manner that 
plants grow when seeds are placed in the ground. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that this may be interpreted as 
a symbolic hermaphroditic dream. The peculiar condensation of a 
woman fertilizing the earth (Mother Earth) with seminal fluid, for 
the purpose of making babies, represents a sort of a coitus act in 
an hermaphroditic individual. The resemblance of this dream to 
the Deucalian legend in Greek mythology is certainly striking, for 
in both, the symbolism seems identical. 

A homosexual, during a period of neutral psychosexual feeling 
which occurred in the psychoanalysis, as sort of a forerunner of 
the recovery, had the following dream. Jt appeared that a large 
number of dresses and clothes were brought into a room where he 
was standing, as if for a young girl about to be married. Among 
these was a long veil of red silk, embroidered and jeweled, sug- 


6 Maeder, The Dream Problem. 
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gesting the red veil worn by Chinese brides. He put the veil on 
his own head and as he stood there a man came from behind and 
kissed him. 

From my analyses of homosexual subjects the following types 
of dreams may be selected as sufficiently indicating the nature of 
their psychical hermaphroditism : 

1. Being in girl’s clothes. 

2. Seeing naked men with women’s genitals. 

3. A boy vaulting a fence, dressed in kilts, the under portions of 
which appeared to be women’s underclothing. 

4. Vested women in a church resembling choir boys. 

5. A man giving birth to a baby. 

A young man developed an anxiety neurosis which arose during 
his betrothal and the analysis showed that the anxiety was produced 
by a struggle or conflict between giving up the mother-image for 
that of his betrothed. The following dream developed during the 
course of the analysis. He seemed to see his fiancee naked in a 
bath tub. It appeared that she had male genitals, which were 
diseased and epitheliomatous. This is a typical hermaphroditic 
dream. The fusion of male and female elements represents the 
solution of his difficulties desired at the time, namely, if his fiancee 
developed some malignant and fatal disease, his conflict would be 
solved and he could revert to the mother image. 

It seems from this material that psychoanalysis can actually 
change the unconscious bisexual tendency of man, in the same way 
that it can raise our primitive unconscious traits to a higher cul- 
tural level. 

These bisexual dreams are not mere realizations of homosexual 
feelings ; neither, as maintained by Stekel and Adler, are all dreams 
to be taken in a bisexual sense. ‘This type of hermaphroditic dream 
is merely a transitional product in the unconscious of homosexual 
individuals, although it must be admitted that such dreams are an 
evidence of the bisexuality of the entire human unconscious. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF “THE YELLOW JACKET” 


By Epwarp J. Kempr 


SAINT ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The following study of the material of the Yellow Jacket has 
been restricted, necessarily for the sake of clearness, to the sym- 
bolism, lines and characters that have an immediate value for certain 
problems in psychopathology.t Each interpreter will naturally se- 
lect somewhat different material from the play and present it accord- 
ing to his purpose. The Yellow Jacket was selected because of its 
profound psychology and the marvelous sequence of its unfolding 
of the personality of the male youth. 

The material for the poem, for the play is a poem, I am in- 
formed, was found in the writings of the ancient Chinese poets, 
particularly Confucius. The method of its presentation is taken 
from the Chinese stage. 

The poem, as a whole, and its mine of symbolism is, therefore, 
not the fruit of one personality but the product of countless indivi- 
duals who peopled eastern Asia for thousands of years. Hence, as 
one would expect, most of the symbolism, the lines and story, except 
for minor adulterations, is a synthetic arrangement of the most per- 
tinent expressions of feeling of those peoples. Whatever is re- 
tained and repeated through the centuries lives and is used again and 
again because it most clearly expresses the trials and yearnings of 
the unconscious—the soul. Such expressions as are not so perti- 
nent are lost through disuse. 

The mediums through which this wonderfully clear expression 
of the most profound depths of the human soul was transposed into 
English, were an Arabian poet Benrimo and an American poet and 
dramatist, Mr. G. C. Hazelton. The exquisite expressions of feel- 
ing and lines by the characters must be attributed to the genius of 
Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, who not only had to train their assistants to 
act Chinese characters, but certain personalities had to be selected 
that had already grown up with particular characteristics so highly 
developed that they were already the natural result of certain affec- 


1See S. E. Jelliffe, “The Yellow Jacket, etc.” The Medical Record, 
April 21, 1917. 
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tive fixations and were living counterparts of the characters they 
portrayed. 

A word about the imperturbable property man is necessary here. 
Dressed in black, moving silently, stoically about the stage, heedless 
of all feelings of players and audience, he symbolized remarkably 
the utter indifference of the material world to the strivings and 
yearnings of the human soul. In reaction to him, the audience was 
perplexed, laughed, gasped and wept without sorrow as they real- 
ized the helplessness of themselves in their own strivings with the 
material world. 

Wherever the interpretation of the poem can be given in the 
words of the poem, quotations are inserted as parts of sentences, or 
paragraphs. The sequence of the interpretation follows the se- 
quence of the lines as closely as possible, but it is necessary to read 
the play” and if possible also to see it staged in order to follow the 
analytic study satisfactorily. 


Act I 


“The good and honored Ming Wang, Son of Heaven and of 
glorious memory, was visited by an enchanted dream—full of 
strange beauty. In sleep he rambled over the moon,” hence the 
Yellow Jacket is a dream-play which deals with “ mother’s love, the 
love of youth, and the hate of men, which makes them do unhappy 
things.” 

The Yellow Jacket is a fantasy which expresses in beautiful 
poetry, with exquisitely rich, yet simple symbolism, in uncanny se- 
quence of development and balance of feeling the most profound, 
mysterious yearnings and trends of the soul of the male youth. He 
who will understand the symbolism and truths of the Yellow Jacket 
will obtain a clearer vision into the deeper recesses of the soul of 
any man from whatever land he may come. By the style of a man’s 
personality one may perhaps even know where, in the unfolding of 
his personaltiy, he was turned from the realization of his just herit- 
age and by what forces. 

The property symbolism, action symbolism and word symbolism 
of the Yellow Jacket should be interpreted as a most wholesome 
dream portrayal of those indelible impressions of the human soul 
made upon it by those people and such properties which, by the na- 
ture of their relations to a man, must affect the course of the per- 
sonality’s unfolding and make its unfolding possible or warp it. 


2 Published by Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The story is told in three acts, which portray the three great stages 
in the development of the male youth’s personality. The first act 
relates the tragedy of his weaning. The second act portrays the 
exquisite pleasures attending the unfolding of his potency and the 
cruel, serious, necessary disappointments of adolescence. The 
third act portrays, with wonderful condensation and simplicity, the 
struggles he must endure to reach the full and rightful development 
of his heritage if he is to wear the Yellow Jacket of goodness, viril- 
ity and happiness. 

In the beginning of the play Wu Hoo Git, the young hero of the 
Wu family and first born of Chee Moo, the kind mother, is a nurs- 
ling. He is destined by the physiological powers he has inherited, 
like all normal children, to wear the Yellow Jacket of goodness, 
virility and happiness if he is properly guided, and will search and 
pray for it; play, work and fight for it and finally demand it (of 
himself). The first act must be interpreted as the experiences of 
the nursling in his little world and portrays the first great tragedy 
of his life, his weaning. (The tragedy of a forced or too early 
weaning, of which until recently nearly half the cases resulted in 
malnutrition, suffering and death, was largely due to the infected 
and impure vegetable and proteid foods which had to be substituted. 
This is always a period of suffering and fear for the kind mother 
and child, and the restless, amorous father becomes a source of 
great anxiety when he urges a premature weaning. Premature 
weaning is also a common method of getting rid of the unwelcome 
infant.) 

To the newborn infant, who is without experience or impressions 
by which to understand the world, Wu Sin Yin, the father, sym- 
bolizes the mighty power who bows to no one because it is beneath 
his dignity and in his household all must bow to him. He has “ the 
third eye of wisdom,” and seems to “shape the destiny” of all in 
the baby’s world. He is the “Great Sound Language,” which is 
the meaning of Wu Sin Yin, because to the baby, looking with awe 
and wonder upon the strange world, his father’s great voice utters 
the word-sounds that seem to animate all those about him since they 
seem to move whenever he makes sounds. And his own vague self, 
whatever it is, is affected with such violent feelings when the great 
word-sounds are turned toward him. The father also has the “ evil- 
eye” that stares at him and causes painful reactions of fear in his 
body. 

Wu Sin Yin represents the jealous father who looks upon his son 
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with an unwelcome “evil-eye” because the infant has usurped 
property, his wife-mother’s most delicate expressions of care and 
affection and time, as she naturally abandons herself to the joys of 
nursing and cherishing her baby. It is well known that infants, 
like young animals, become terror stricken when they are stared 
and frowned at or spoken to with deep, harsh sounds. Adults in- 
stinctively use soft sounds and brief looks into the baby’s eyes, not 
even the mothers may stare if they wish to keep the baby happy. 
Animals seem to instinctively use similar adjustments, such as star- 
ing and uttering deep, hoarse sounds to intimidate ; and brief looks, 
with facial muscles relaxed, and soft purring sounds to comfort 
the young. 

For the infant who has little or no experience to compare and 
contrast objects with, everything in his environment becomes dif- 
ferentiated into the things that are moving or are not moving. 
When people are motionless they are dead, like the chairs, bed, etc., 
so that when the great word-sounds of the mighty father are di- 
rected at things (people) and they respond, to the infant’s senses 
they have been made to come to life by the word-sounds. This is 
probably one of the origins of the animistic belief of adults as found 
in folklore, some philosophies and psychologies. It is probably the 
origin of the world-wide fantasy, started in the infancy of the hu- 
man race, that God the Father created life by speaking the word 
into the ear of the motionless clay form or breathed into the nostrils. 
Also since the animating word enters the body through the ear the 
fantasy origin of life began with impregnation through the ear, as 
the impregnation of Mary through the word of God being spoken 
into her ear by a spirit messenger from God. (This has been dis- 
cussed more elaborately by Ernest Jones.) John i, 14—‘ The word 
was made flesh,” etc., and John i, 1—“In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 

A patient said her physician was God, because he gave her such 
strange feelings when he looked at her and she added significance to 
her observation by saying that this happened even though he never 
touched her. 

The existence of the son deprives the father of much of his free- 
dom and necessitates the sacrifice of his wife’s affection, time, 
money, work, etc., hence the origin of usurping the father’s king- 
dom. The praises of the worshipping women of the household, as 
they admire “ the celestial” beauty of the infant, throws a “ thunder- 
cloud shadow” of jealousy into the father’s eyes and he can only 
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see the “cramped,” “crooked,” “crab-like” form of the nursling. 
As the helpless infant looks into his father’s face, his feelings in- 
stantly react with pain and fear at the unwelcome glance of the 
hostile father. (Such fathers, when they are not depressed by the 
birth of the son, tend to criticize the mother for over-attentiveness 
to the child.) 

Often among psychotics, among children, primitive people and 
even in psychology and literature, we find a marked tendency to 
speak of the good self and bad self, good Annie or John and bad 
John, Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, etc,. and when a woman has two 
children she is two mothers and three children, three mothers, 
etc. Wu Sin Yin’s “two wives” receives due significance when his 
wife as a mother of one child is one wife and her potential second 
pregnancy is the second wife. 

Wu Sin Yin begins the play as a “most unhappy man for he 
possesses two wives.” He longs for the return of the loving em- 
braces of his wife, hence he speaks of a longing for his second wife. 
His costume and manner symbolize his station, power and sexual 
hunger. His painted face hides his designs and feelings. That 
portion of his tunic, which hangs between his legs from his waist 
and is a modification of the loin-cloth, is by far, more ponderous 
than the loin-cloths of the other males in the play and its end is 
significantly rounded. It is richly covered with gold and colors to 
signify his potency and desire. He walks with a mighty, ostenta- 
tious step and speaks with a loud, harsh voice. He enters with a 
great burst of sounds from the musical instruments. In an Amer- 
icanism he is “the great noise” of the play. 

He speaks of his aversions for his “ crab-like and spider formed ” 
child and its mother, his longings for Due Jung Fah, his “ beau- 
tiful second one,” and plans a secret departure of his first wife’s 
soul-——her nursing affections. Due Jung Fah, the second wife to be, 
who may be interpreted as the first wife’s growing desires for 
another pregnancy, enters the garden with her maid Tso. With 
beautifully symbolic phrases she complains that the “ butterflies and 
bees and the humming birds do not come to my garden. They fly 
to make hers beautiful.” “The gold fish die in my lily ponds and 
swim sunkissed in Chee Moo’s across the wall.” (They are not 
fertilized. The insects and humming birds often symbolize the male 
organs of impregnation in art and the psychoses. They enter and 
fertilize the flower. On p. 73, 1. 6, there is the line “two flowers met 
and a child was born!” The fish and flowers may also symbolize 
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the fetus or female genitalia. A classic dancer interpreting the 
Spring Song wore a cluster of flowers in front of her pelvis. A 
recent painting exhibited in a New York Art Gallery showed a 
young woman standing up to her knees in a pond, holding a fish in 
her hand in such position that it suggested having been drawn from 
under her tunic, which was held up with the other hand. In the 
“water,” were the shadowy forms of other fish to come.) 

_ Due Jung Fah departs after she says: “‘My mind is crowded 
with thoughts of her cripple monster child, for my soul has not given 
forth a child seed.” She leaves the garden, but Tso tarries long 
enough to express the mischievous spirit of the half playful, half 
serious gossip and expectations of the race, that more children 
should be born and that she had slyly forced herself upon Wu Sin 
Yin and Due Jung Fah, 

Tai Fah Min, the father of Due Jung Fah, and the grandfather 
of the next infant, now enters, with a painted face to mask his 
thoughts, the home of Wu Sin Yin and the infant. He urges that it 
is time for another child and the people (race) will be pleased to 
see it. To the infant he is also a great power. He would deprive 
him of his mother, wanting his daughter to have many children, each 
child being a further propagation of himself. 

Father and grandfather urge a second motherhood, which the 
second wife will welcome as soon as the first wife is “dead,” that 
is, has finished nursing and weaned her “ celestially beautiful” boy. 

(The very severe anxieties, fretting, depression, insomnia and 
inability to take other food than from the breast, which infants suffer 
upon weaning, is the first emotional tragedy of the infant. His suf- 
ferings arouse such pity, sympathy and anxiety in the mother, when 
she is forced to wean her infant because of the desire of her husband, 
that she is often pulled between the desires of her child and of her 
husband, hence the husband welcomes the moral support of her 
father who is himself not a little hungry for some renewed attention 
from his daughter and a little jealous of his “dragon-eyed” 
grandson. ) 

The anxiety of the coming weaning is expressed in the anxious 
words of Chee Moo, “the kind mother,” as she makes her appear- 
ance in the play. “Oh woe is me! Murder is in the air. The evil 
spirits build walls about me whichever way I go. Now you know 
that I am Chee Moo and this is the child Wu Hoo Git. The devils 
put toads in our path to croak and awake him that he might cry out 
and reveal us.” Her words of concern and pity are expressed to 
soothe the anxiety of the baby. The second wife, or second mother- 
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hood, having consented to her husband’s and father’s feelings, has 
begun the weaning, which is symbolized in the sending for the 
farmer (or producer of vegetable and animal foods). Chee Moo, 
has a serious tendency to devote her whole life to the first child 
in order to save him from the tragedy. Beautifully she prays: 
“My boy, my pretty boy whom evil plotters call cripple and monster 
formed child but who, as you see, is celestially beautiful. Let your 
baby dreams be a silent prayer to your ancestors for help. I will 
cry out to them from a mother’s heart for your protection. We will 
fly to the mountains, the place of the issuing clouds where your 
mother will weave fabrics of silk to cradle you in until your baby 
arms can wield a sword to confound your enemies. The lantern of 
my love hangs in the temple of my mind, and I pray you my 
ancestors, let no unkind wind spirit or water spirit quench the flame 
of my child-love.” The last sentence seems to mean that the wind 
spirit or water spirit, since impregnation is often believed to result 
from the entrance of a spirit through the water or by the wind, 
might quench the flame of her child-love (nursing affections) by a 
second pregnancy. 

The farmer is ordered to behead Chee Moo and the infant, but 
cuts off the head of the coy, dainty, flirtatious Tso and mutilates her 
face by chopping off her ears and lips and gouging out her eyes. 
(This simple substitution of the beheading and mutilation under the 
guise of fooling the husband and saving Chee Moo enables the youth 
to obtain his revenge for his weaning by having the instigator, who 
is not an immediate member of the family, mutilated and made the 
seapegoat. The mutilation also satisfies the infantile anger and is 
expressed like the hatred of the dementia prazecox who chops off the 
lips that lied to him, eyes that blinked to others and the ears that 
listened to others’ love. Such tendencies to mutilate the body are 
often seen in drawings of dementia przcox patients and mutilations 
are strikingly popular with a revolutionary mutilation movement 
among certain discontented temperaments in art today who style 
themselves cubists and futurists. This mutilation tendency is also 
found in children when they mutilate animals, birds, insects, etc.) 

The father leaves the dream-play after saying that he will bury 
the trunk of the first wife and sends word to the second wife that 
“Tcome. She need pray no longer. My arms ache for her.” And 
the farmer adds: “The demon sword for the girdle of Wu Sin 
Yin.” (The sword in the dream is a common symbol for the erotic 
phallus.) 

The tragedy of the weaning reaches its climax in the spiritualiza- 
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tion of Chee Moo, symbolized in her ascension into heaven, and the 
abandonment of the infant to the care of the lowly farmer and his 
wife, the vegetable food producers, and the ‘ wolf-land’ of trial and 
struggle. 

Immediately after Lee Sin’s line about the demon sword Chee 
Moo enters in flight “to the mountains where the evil-eye grows 
blind in the pure air of Heaven.” 

Then, Ling Won, the spirit of the ancestors (great grandparents, 
all united in one) of the infant, speaks from Heaven. (He is dressed 
in a white tunic, wears a blue beard and headdress and an inscrip- 
tion over his breast.) He has come to save the infant from the 
sharpened sword of his jealous father and the too excessive love 
of his mother. (The C£dipus tragedy of Sophocles may well be 
recalled here. Also the myth of the assassination of the children 
upon the birth of the heroes, Moses and Christ, by the rulers who 
regarded them as rivals of their power—see Otto Rank’s Myth of 
the Birth of the Hero).° 

Chee Moo says she dreamed of the danger to her child and fled, 
and the ancestral spirit in Heaven tells her that he sent the dream. 
(Spiritual messages and angels, dream symbols, warned the mother 
of Christ to flee to strange lands from the man who ordered the 
murder of the infant. Moses was abandoned and became a potent 
leader, but Christ had a too devoted mother and he later was 
crucified for the sake of his father, which seems to be the fate of 
young men when their maternal affective attachments are too strong. 
A series of cases of panic with crucifixion have been collected in 
which the crucifixion was the final sexual submission to the father 
and occurred in men who had strong sexual affections for their 
mothers). In her anxiety for her helpless, suffering infant the 
kind mother cries, “ Too terrible! Oh, Oh, I could fill a crystal vase 
with a mother’s tears.” The spirit of Heaven, who may well be 
interpreted also as the antecedent experience of the human race, 
warns against the dangers of excessive anxiety of mothers for the 
trials of their children. He says, “I come to break the crystal vase 
of a mother’s tears that would drown her boy.” 

(The number of boys and girls, men and women who regress 
to the suckling infant level after painful trials and disappointments 
in love is little less than astounding. In the last three years a study 
of the inmates of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for mental diseases, with 
such observations in mind, has revealed that perhaps one fourth 
of the cases admitted are types of affective regression, most of 
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whom recede to the nursling level and some even so far as the 
intra-uterine age of the personality in order to find comfort. These 
people seem to return to the first heaven of love that they met with 
in their course through life. They have been drowned in the tears 
of pity and sympathy of their over-indulgent mothers. ) 

When Chee Moo begs for power to go through life with her son 
the “spirit of his ancestors” replies: “ Not so, Wu Sin Yin would 
know you, for you are grown. He is so little that he looks like 
other babes and may escape.” In order that he should not escape 
who would inherit his kingdom, as the wise men of the East told 
him, Herod had slain all the male children under two years of age 
in his kingdom. (The father’s temperament cannot endure too close 
an intimacy between mother and son and “ mamma’s boy ” soon wins 
the scorn of men, and boys resent the appellation because it signifies 
lack of independence and fortitude.) The noble Chee Moo heeds 
the warning that she must not be a mother for the present anxieties 
alone. Her part is far more difficult than that. Bewildered she 
asks “What shall I do?” And the spirit of the ancestors firmly 
replies, “ Send the august Wu Hoo Git on his world journey alone.” 
“You must come to us that Wu Hoo Git may live to the glory of the 
Emperor”—the advice the psychoanalyst must indelibly impress 
upon the mother. 

Chee Moo makes her last protest against the weaning—“ But he 
needs a mother to feed and look after him.” (The obsessing nuisance 
in psychiatry). The answer of the spirit reminds one of Emer- 
son’s lines on “ Cast the bantling on the rocks,” etc. He comforts 
Chee Moo with “the ravens will feed him, the eagles will show 
him the mountain peaks, the humming birds will tell him the names 
of the flowers along his path; the gold fish will show him whither 
the streams flow straight. And a maiden will arise to teach him the 
story of love.” “He will go up and up and up, till he wears the 
sun-hued garment.” “The evil lines only wrought by demon cun- 
ning fade from his cheeks before the light of a new soul day. The 
cramped and evil thoughts born of his father’s life flee before the 
sword thrusts of good thoughts which a mother marshals to cradle 
him.” 

Thus with “ the light of the new soul day ” the weaning ends and 
the infant’s evil resentment of the father is tentatively displaced by 
good thoughts which his mother teaches him. Before the spirit of 
the ancestors departs he gives the mother another word of advice 
which is most vital to the healthy development of the personality 
and without which the youth must become a wanderer in society— 
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“Write Wu Hoo Git’s name and history upon his coat” (where 
it can be seen and felt). 

As Chee Moo changes forever from a mother of physical nourish- 
ment into a mother of spiritual nourishment and joins her infant’s 
ancestors as a vital influence in the development of his personality, 
she says “Wu Hoo Git, my Wu Hoo Git. I am a willow weeping 
over the stream of my own life-blood. I will write your name on 
your garment in a mother’s blood that the life of the mother’s veins 
from which you sprang may enter into and become a part of your 
soul.” (Men owe their success to the mother’s wish impressed 
upon their souls, but so also do many men their failures. Much 
depends upon the nature of the mother’s wish.) 

“Chee Moo here bites the second finger of her left hand until 
the blood comes, which she allows to drop into the palm of her left 
hand; then dips a finger nail of her right hand into the blood and 
writes on the white under garment (inner self) of the child” the 
most vital of all affective blessings with which the male youth can 
be endowed. 

(The second finger (two) is the number symbol of the female, 
and the left hand symbolizes the uncensored frank sexual affections. 
The wish is written with the right hand, which symbolizes moral 
sincerity. The sign of the cross and the oath are always made with 
the right hand, the left would desecrate it. Hence his name and 
blessing are written with sacred approval and the blessing is for his 
virility, goodness and happiness.) 

She writes: “ This is Wu Hoo Git, pure and perfect, now decreed 
to live ten thousand years.” “ Ancestors guard you, love, embrace 
you.” “Be kind to her who gives you love. Hope, pray, fight, live 
—to make others happy.” “The last drop in my veins to tell the 
story of my boy and put a prayer on his garment.” 

Thus she gives “The last drop in my veins to tell the story of 
my boy and put a prayer on his garment. All—my baby boy,—all! 
A mother’s love!” Not a word for herself, not a restraining tie for 
herself to impede his growth. She gives him all and asks nothing. 
With his name, and that it is “pure and perfect,” written by his 
mother on his garment at the sacrifice of all she has, he need 
never doubt his legitimate place in nature or his worth. She has 
written what she wishes his life story to become. (The “black 
sheep,” usually the unwelcome child, of the family hates his brothers 
and father and becomes a source of pain and sorrow to his mother 
and of shame to his household. He has no well-defined wish in his 
heart, is inclined to brood, drink and break the social laws. In the 
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hours of his depression he clings to his mother like a nursling and 
broods because he cannot attach himself to a career. He makes a 
poor lover and a poor husband and feels a profound ineffaceable 
sense of having been neglected. Such men give one a deep feeling 
that something in their early childhood has been neglected. The 
selfish mother neglects the life-wish for her infant and he cannot 
go on without it. Children who have no mothers have a foster- 
mother who may serve well, but never quite so well as the mother. 

Mothers who fail to give “all” and subtly weave a selfish 
affective attachment or control about the infant’s heart must reap the 
broodings of a miserable man who can never reap his heritage from 
nature. The mother of such a man who had regressed to the child- 
hood attitude when he found the trials of manhood too severe, was 
given a necktie by his mother. He smeared it with grease and then 
tried to smash his head into the wall. This behavior is intelligible 
if we consider that “ ties that bind” are ties of affection and grease 
is a common semen symbol. Therefore, he smashes his head into 
the wall, because of his incestuous thoughts, for the same reason 
that other patients do that. His mother had unfortunately appro- 
priated his love for herself and when his love needed overt sexual 
expression he became obsessed with the horrors of incestuous 
thoughts. In the Gédipus tragedy the infant does not depart with a 
life-wish to fulfill and he returns to become the lover of his mother 
and then destroys his eyes. 

Paranoid temperaments are always men who cannot quite estab- 
lish their biological potency. They cannot avoid feelings of disgust 
for the object of their sexual relations and many give a strikingly 
common history of having been indelibly impressed by their mothers 
with the feeling that sexual intercourse was vulgar and sinful. The 
sexual relations are not a normal function unless accompanied with 
love. But such men cannot love their sexual objects because of this 
love fixation on the mother, hence they tend to repress their hetero- 
sexual affections with horror and remain homosexual or attain a 
degree of heterosexual potency by vulgarizing the woman instead of 
loving her.) 

After she has written her prayer on his garment, Chee Moo 
ascends to Heaven to become his inspiration. She says: “ Your 
mother will never see you wear the sun-hued garment, but she will 
know.” (The sun-hued garment symbolizes the powers of perfect 
virility which she will never see but will know to have been attained 
by the nature of his personality.) 

Wu Hoo Git is carried away by the farmer and his wife. His 
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mother now becomes a foster-mother in his affections. Her vege- 
table and meat foods make him feel like the adopted son of people 
who are poor in their sympathies and feed nothing but common 
foods. (It is a most common tendency for children to suck their 
fingers in order to go to sleep. Sleep can only come to anyone after 
they have become weary and indifferent to the anxieties and exac- 
tions of the day. Infants, and they often continue this until they 
are six years old and later, substitute a finger for the mother’s nipple 
and quickly their sleepless anxiety for that which they loved disap- 
pears. Many parents unfortunately follow the hint and give their 
children “a pacifier” to suck and chew on. I observed a six-year- 
old boy who had never been able to sleep since infancy without 
sucking his thumb. He did this so assiduously and pushed his thumb 
so far back into his mouth that he not only developed a high arched 
palate but a very exaggerated form of turned up nose. I have been 
informed of a little girl who would arrange a bunch of soft flannel 
rags in such a manner that when she slept it rested against her 
cheek like the soft breast of her mother and at the same time a 
finger of the hand that held the “nino” which she called it, was 
thrust into her mouth to give her comfort. Another child sucked 
the inside surfaces of her cheeks to put herself to sleep. As a young 
woman she still has this tendency and it explains the behavior of a 
woman of about 45, who during a long period of profound depression, 
in which she had to be fed like an infant, sucked the inside surfaces 
of her cheeks. Men are often inclined to suck a pipe, cigar or 
cigarette when they tend to be uneasy, for its soothing effect. They 
nurse themselves with an after-dinner smoke.) 

Children who have had a tragic weaning, because of a mother’s 
lack of insight, or carelessness, or indifference, often develop a life- 
long disappointment in their mothers without realizing why. When 
a boy’s brother is born too soon he sees his mother’s affections and 
breast usurped and he feels himself to be like an adopted or for- 
saken child. Such children often seek to attach themselves to other 
people for brief periods; trying to find a satisfactory substitute for 
the stolen love-object, and may become runaway children. Hence 
the poor farmer and his wife symbolize the changed nature of the 
parents to the child who have become like foster-parents. In the 
Catholic Church we still find the God-father and God-mother as 
sponsors for the child’s “name” at baptism. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
still endures as the great classics for certain peoples because the 
forsaken, beautiful little Eva has many charming scenes with her 
kind, old foster-father-like-slave. All enjoy her beautiful death 
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and ascension into heaven with the mourning old slave proving his 
abject devotion to her cause. It wonderfully satisfies the old wish 
of childhood when we delighted in punishing the momentarily cruel 
parent with “you would be sorry if I should die.” Youth must go 
through life’s journey alone and feels himself to be in the “ wolf 
land.” Now his greatest solace is in his pets, the fields and streams. 
In the words of Emerson he is “ wintered with the hawk and fox, 
power and speed be his hands and feet,” and self-reliance will make 
the man. 

It is not possible for a mother, who longs for divorce and freedom, 
to give her vital interests to the development of the child that has 
become the living chain of bondage for her affections. Neither is 
it possible for the infantile mother to breathe into her son a virility 
of manhood that will carry him through life. The homosexual 
mother raises the child unconsciously to be effeminate because of 
her aversion for the male attributes. 


Act II 


“Wu Sin Yin, the evil father” (like in all fantasies of the hero) 
was unable to kill his august son, Wu Hoo Git. This celestial 
young prince had dwelt twelve moons, when—Chee Moo took her 
passage heavenward. In the second act, “ Wu Hoo Git has grown 
into youthful manhood, and stands at the portal of flowery life. He 
must pluck the azaleas of youth and observe them wither at the 
touch of his golden finger nails (autoeroticism). He must know the 
temple of the body before he knows the temple of his mind.” (The 
adolescent’s transition into virile manhood follows only upon the 
full awakening of his physiological powers, which must not be in- 
hibited by fears, too often subtly impressed upon him by the very 
people who should cultivate in him courage, self-confidence and 
love of these powers. 

A physician, 28 years old, developed a grave anxiety state be- 
cause of his failure to pass an important examination. “ All my 
life,” he said, “I have been tied to my mother’s apron strings,” and 
his father said he was “no good.” His father, a too severe disci- 
plinarian, had refused to finance him in school because he had no 
confidence in him, and the man, determined to show his worth, 
worked his way through. He was very neat, inclined to be stylish, 
rather dressy, proud of his delicate hands, tall, slender, narcissistic 
and “never had a fight” in his life. He avoided physical conflicts 
and was sexually impotent. He masturbated instead of making 
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love, and when he attempted to make love he had emissions in his 
clothing or immediately upon an attempt at copulation. His 
brother, three years older than himself, was “just the opposite,” 
virile, active and had his father’s confidence. ) 

In a beautiful allegory Chorus compares the future of the youth 
to the soul of a girl that welded together the two metals of her 
father’s bell and its tone became one of virtuous harmony and love. 
“Wu Hoo Git, too, must pass through molten life that the fires may 
purify his soul and weld it into the purest strain.” Contrary to the 
old assumptions about the sexual inheritance of men, it is now rec- 
ognized that the personality must be cultivated and developed like 
the body or it will miss its goal. The study of animals as well as 
children has shown that the individual must learn how to control 
his functions (subjective learning) just as he must learn how to 
manipulate the environment (objective learning). 

Suey Sin Fah, the farmer’s wife and the youth’s foster-mother, 
foresees the adolescent’s desires to leave home and see the world. 
“The boy runs away. He promises to return. He thinks he will 
return to the mother’s breast,” for which she hopes but knows and 
feels he should not. (The youths who run away from home to see 
the world and return to the mother’s breast for refuge from its dis- 
appointments and failures are cases of affective regression and 
should be considered to be grave failures of the personality indicat- 
ing a too strong affective attachment to the mother (breast). He 
must develop the courage to go on despite her resistances if she is 
so unwise as to impose them upon him.) 

Every youth must struggle again and again with certain well- 
defined, inherent autoerotic and homosexual tendencies that arise 
under the stress of particular experiences and his development de- 
pends upon his mastery of such tendencies which are impersonated 


in the character of the vulgar Hunchback and the narcissistic 


Daffodil. 

The Hunchback is the assistant of the egotistical, self-loving 
Daffodil and they conspire to ruin the progress of all youths who 
are determined to win their places in the sun. The psychology of 
the dream-play becomes more intelligible if the readers will interpret 
Wu Fah Din, the Daffodil and brother of Wu Hoo Git, and Yin 
Suey Gong, the Hunchback, and Wu Hoo Git, the hero, as the three 
important selves or dominant tendencies of the personality of the 
male youth at different stages of development of masculinity. The 
struggles he must endure with his brother and the temptations of 
the Hunchback are quite typical of the post-adolescent experiences 
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of all male youths who will win the Yellow Jacket of virility, good- 
ness and happiness. The Hunchback, “monkey-man,” imperson- 
ates the vulgar, primitive man interests of the adolescent, his mas- 
turbation and anal erotic interests. “A dragon yawned and belched 
him forth and a tooth caught him and he was born cramped of back.” 
He delights in avenging himself on “ mother-nature” and the down- 
fall of those who were born straight. (Two men who had failed in 
their love-making and life work said they tried to masturbate them- 
selves to destruction. This is not uncommon with insane patients.) 

The narcissistic Daffodil, who must announce that he is a man, 
impersonates the more highly refined homosexual and autoerotic 
traits of the male youth which must be overcome in the course of 
development of the young man’s personality or he will not win his 
goal of true manhood. 

To overcome such personal tendencies the youth must pass 
through “ molten life that the fires may purify his soul and weld it 
into the purest strain.” 

Wu Hoo Git enters the second act “like the sun over the eastern 
hill. He brings a new day.” (Such greetings are the sweetest 
music to the adolescent ears as he expands without limit under the 
warm admiration of his awakening powers.) He enters with “I 
am tired of classics, I long for the free air of life.” (An enormous 
percentage of male youths, finding they can escape the irksome 
restrictions of the school, evade it to find the world. Until recently, 
the ascetic and dogmatic teacher persisted in trying to reform nature 
to fit into his “classics.” Only in the past few years has he been 
forced to realize that the school curriculum had to be made possible, 
for nature’s assimilation. ) 

He is told by his anxious parents that he will find contentment 
in his home, “in a mother’s arms,” “in a wife’s embrace,” but re- 
plies he “must bear them all to judge.” “He has the call of the 
world and must answer.” (Every youth must soon free himself 
from the domination of his parents if he will develop self-reliance 
and his virility. The call of the world must be answered. The 
youth who fails to take this post-adolescent step, or if the parents 
should prevail upon him, because of their undue anxiety, or stub- 
born resistances and he is unwilling to be tested and clings to the 
mother’s pity, is lost. The adolescent’s impulse to freedom comes 
with natural spontaneity only during one period of development of 
the personality and its energies are the tide that sweeps on to man- 
hood. If they are too firmly inhibited only a violent (perhaps in- 
sane) outburst of affect may carry him through later on.) 
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Wu Hoo Git, no longer to be restrained, asks, “Where is my 
real mother waiting? Where does my real father reside?” “ Why 
should I be denied? A babe knows its mother. I demand my par- 
ents. I feel the blood of eagles in my veins.” Deep in his soul 
he retains the image of his celestial mother and the heaven he lived 
in with her—he reveals this impression in “A babe knows its 
mother,” and determines to restore her for himself and his love. 
He runs away from home, like many youths compelled by this Wan- 
derlust to seek for the living image of their infantile impressions of 
their mother in order to reénter that ancient state of affective com- 
fort. The words of Wu Hoo Git, later when he makes love, strik- 
ingly portray his longing. (One is surprised that the author of the 
play should have realized the importance of the delicate associations 
of mother and his love-making.) 

Wu Fah Din, the Daffodil, the son of the second wife of Wu 
Hoo Git’s father and the youth who usurped his brother’s throne, 
the last to nurse at his mother’s breast, now enters the play. Al- 
though in the play he has never seen Wu Hoo Git and no account of 
his having become aware of him is given us, he comes into the play 
full of “craft, guided by cruelty ” to destroy the virility of Wu Hoo 
Git and keep him from the throne. 

The Daffodil impersonates self-love, narcissism, homosexuality. 
In him dominate the destructive interests of man and his criminal 
tendencies. The things he says and does in the play, also the sym- 
bols he wears, reveal an astonishing insight into the character of 
the homosexual youth on the part of the authors. When he enters, 
the property man drops the sword into the property box with an 
audible bang to symbolize his sexual impotence. 

He is fanned by an attendant and twice the property man holds 
a nosegay for him to inhale its fragrance. But the third time the 
property man pulls it away, disappointing him, to the delight of the 
audience, who tire of his self-indulgence. Also the refusal of per- 
mitting him the third indulgence symbolizes the refusal of his 
heterosexuality. 

Compared to Wu Hoo Git he is dressed in a fastidious costume 
of many delicate colors and wears a head-dress of peacock feathers 
(proud head). He begins with “I advise the honorable audience 
I am a man, though I possess a daffodil nature. I go to view de- 
lightful embroideries, but retard my footsteps, that you may observe 
my charm. I was born great.” (An exquisite presentation of the 
attitude of mind toward his fellowmen of the narcissistic tempera- 
ment. When one is once familiar with such personal traits, they 
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are immediately recognizable. Biologically he is a distinct type of 
man. ) 

He says he is the rival of Wu Hoo Git, who comes from “an 
humble mountain home.” He cannot be happy so long as he must 
compete with this virile type of youth because “he is simply vul- 
garly manly, while I possess feminine qualities of great luxuriance.” 
(This is found almost consistently to be the cynical regard of the 
homosexual male and female for their more fortunate brothers and 
sisters. ) 

Such proud qualities perhaps are trained into the youth through 
some excessively indulgent parent, usually a mother, who is homo- 
sexual and has an aversion for vulgar virility. The narcissistic 
youth as a rule is lazy, fond of dreaming, inclined to shut himself 
up in the palace of his own fancies and live on dreams of what he 
will do in the future. He will not contend, man to man, because 
“it might break my finger nails and establish a bad precedent. You 
may think the match unequal, because of my delicacy in a contest 
with brawn,” but “craft, guided by cruelty, outweighs vulgar man- 
liness. I must contrive to destroy his honesty and cleanness of 
life.” 

(The homosexual male or female youth, who is not trying to 
escape from self-love, is invariably afraid of pain and of humil- 
iating the body in physical defeat. Such youths when they learn to 
hate their homosexuality often go to undue extremes to prove their 
virility and are very proud of injuries and scars. Homosexual 
women are usually terrified by the discomforts of pregnancy. It 
is absolutely necessary for the development of a virile personality 
to be heedless of minor pains and the physical discomforts attend- 
ing contests if the personality is to be fully developed. Our uni- 
versities, high schools and communities do not yet fully enough grasp 
these essentials of character formation to provide ample opportu- 
nities for the physical and personal training of the youths of both 
sexes. Homosexual male youths, tending naturally to heterosexual 
impotence, are able only to maintain their potency by undue forms 
of excitement, such as seductions, stimulants, vulgarity, perver- 
sions, newness of the sexual object, etc. They are commonly very 
boastful of their sexual conquests, hate women, tend to seduce vir- 
ginity, cause young girls to become pregnant and then desert them, 
etc., become addicted to alcoholism and are unable to love their 
sexual object. They often make crafty, vicious attempts to estab- 
lish their heterosexual potency in order to feel that they have reached 
a secure biological goal. Apparently male youths universally pos- 
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sess the feeling that inerely copulation is sufficient as a sexual feat 
to enable them to feel that they have won their Yellow Jacket. 
Young men often visit houses of prostitution in groups, not because 
they have pressing heterosexual cravings but because they wish to 
prove to each other that they are not homosexual. One such youth, 
to make his companions recognize him as a man, boasted that when- 
ever he was seen with a girl more than once they could know that 
he had made another sexual conquest. It was his method of telling 
his audience that he was a man. The behavior of such men, when 
they are trying to establish their heterosexuality at any cost, is so 
typical that I feel the following incident may be related. A pretty, 
young, well-nourished, simple, unsophisticated country girl of very 
kindly disposition came to a hospital to work. Before long a tall, 
slender, “dudish,” proud young man, several years her senior, was 
seen to pay her special attention. He was very proud of his long, 
rather delicate fingers and his personal appearance. Such associa- 
tions of the young girl looked ominous, but no means were imme- 
diately found to break up the associations and soon it was too late. 
He disappeared when she became pregnant.) 

To destroy Wu Hoo Git’s honesty and cleanness of life, “the 
Daffodil” calls in Yin Suey Gong, the Hunchback, and purveyor of 
“porcelains ” to “drop flowers in Wu Hoo Git’s path that my rival 
may inhale their odors of vice” and he adds “observe how I con- 
tend with brawn.” 

(Innumerable are the splendid youths whose biological careers 
have been aborted by “odors of vice,” while blindly, like the “ un- 
suspecting” Wu Hoo Git, they are trying to find their places in 
nature and escape the autoerotic and homosexual tendencies of 
adolescence. ) 

Yin Suey Gong “of the moakey form” gives “those who were 
born straight and august of face the world’s pleasures. Then to 
avenge myself on mother nature, who distorted me, I pluck down 
their star and delight in its fall.” The Daffodil insists that he must 
enmesh the youth. “Tarnish him. It must be done with perfume 
and gently.” When the youth has been tempted to indulge in im- 
moral experiences the virtuous edge of his powers is dulled and if 
the odors have enmeshed him too insidiously he may never again be 
able to enjoy perfect virility, that is, love for his sexual object. 
“Qdors of vice” is often strikingly referred to by dementia praeecox 
patients in their delusions that people scorn them because they 
“smell” from their sexual transgressions. 

True to the inquisitiveness of unsophisticated adolescence Wu 
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Hoo Git enters the strange world of overt sexual interests (the 
presence of the seductive hunchback) and asks: “ Where do I find 
myself?” ‘What land is this?” He is “transcendently wise” in 
his ignorance and so easily flattered that he would, like the mag- 
nanimous spirit of ebullient adolescence, put the vulgar hunchback 
“in a seat of friendship.” 

The Hunchback tells Youth that there are but two things that 
will truly please the taste of a man, “wine and woman,” and he 
should be “tutored by glorious woman.” He calls in the “love 
birds,” “flowers of happiness” to teach him “life.” The youth 
responds with delightfully impulsive expressions of feeling, “I am 
glad I came to this world. It makes smiling in my heart.” He is 
attracted by the shyness and modesty of the four girls but timidly 
retracts again and again only to go a step farther each time in his 
learning. He finally selects the fourth one, who attracts him with 
a cough, because it is a “gentle salutation.” “She fears you (the 
youth) may go astray if you talk too long to her august sisters.” 
Wu Hoo Git responds with delight and whispers, “ Does she think 
so much of me? I like her, she has a mother’s heart.” He con- 
tinues, “I never had a mother. Now I have four. She sings with 
lips that part like opening roses. My foster mother never sang like 
that. The blood runs faster in my veins. I feel something here 
that beats.” (The gentle cough of the adolescent girl is sweet 
music to the ear of the strong adolescent youth. Why such expres- 
sions of feeling should charm the ear of the youth is explained by 
the Hunchback as a gentle expression of fear and interpreted by 
the boy as a spontaneous sympathetic expression of a mother’s heart. 
It is decidedly the opposite of his hostile father’s great word-sounds. 
The poet made two girls attract the youth with their fans and eyes 
and then had him select the one who coughed. The cough of flirta- 
tation, the bored yawn and the sigh of relief, and sob of anguish, 
the scream of terror, the shriek of anger, etc., are all respiratory 
affective disturbances. It may be interesting here to correlate the 
physiological effect of fear and other emotions as found by Cannon, 
who says that when the adrenal secretions are increased by fear- 
causes in the environment it affects the bronchioles of the lungs first 
because the adrenin-charged venous blood reaches the lungs first, 
and the bronchioles dilate to permit a freer movement of air.) 

Not since he was a nursling had the youth’s affections been so 
gently touched by delicate expressions of affection in another and 
immediately his whole being vibrates with its caress. He discov- 
ers that he has a heart, by the effects of its excitement, and he 
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feels that she has a “ mother’s heart,” very unlike his foster mother’s 
but like the mother who nursed him. 

(The physiological psychologist has discovered that simple cere- 
brospinal and autonomic reflexes in man and animals may be con- 
ditioned to react to specific types of stimuli by repeated experiences, 
hence it is reasonable to expect that the physical and personal char- 
acteristics of the tender, devoted mother should, through innumer- 
able associations with her infant, “condition” its affective functions 
(reflexes) to react most pleasantly to very definite kinds of stimuli 
even though they are not met with until years later. The perfect- 
ness of the past infantile pleasures may prompt a personality for 
years to seek for those wonderful mother-attributes. We see such 
youths, with affective fixations too strongly developed to be changed, 
wandering over the country seeking for a vague, unknown something 
that will bring back that ancient state of perfect composure and love. 
Such youths become hobos, itinerant tradesmen, try innumerable 
aliases, names of occupations for their names, etc. In insanity the 
affections are no longer controlled and the lost mother of infancy is 
restored in dreams, hallucinations and fantasies.) 

(It is not necessary that the youth should learn to enjoy glori- 
ous woman through the guidance of a hunchback, but it is vitally 
necessary for him to learn it at the proper age. The youth who is 
too timid to make the bungling mistakes of adolescence and learn 
to make love is doomed to be worried the remainder of his life by 
an incessant feeling of inferiority and incompleteness in his devel- 
opment. To escape such embarrassment he tends to become a re- 
cluse and autoerotic or passively homosexual. It is imperative that 
he should learn to win the “ slipper.’’) 

Wu Hoo Git’s lines are nothing more than marvelous in their 
revelations of an adolescent’s awakening to his powers. He timidly 
hesitates to embrace the girl when urged to for fear he “ might let 
her fall and shatter her dainty roundness.” Even though he is en- 
couraged that he will learn in time he fears that his “arms may not 
be strong enough.” But when he learns of the girl’s eagerness to 
help him he finds it easier than he thought. And “she grows more 
delicately beautiful.” She is “sweeter than the rarest rose,” “her 
breath is incense” and her kisses become “ sweetmeats rare.” 

(Thus only may youth learn the enrapturing charms of hetero- 
sexuality and be weaned from selfishness, egotism and homosex- 
uality. Betray his spontaneous expressions of interest in woman 
to “prudish” convictions that his interests are shameful and dis- 
gusting instead of being a glorious heritage, and the flowering of 
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his or her virility becomes frozen in just that degree. It is sur- 
prising when one correlates the many who chronically censure in- 
terests in love and sexuality and who characteristically reproduce, 
in gossip, destructive interests but rarely constructive interests.) 

Wu Hoo Git is amazed that the maidens are for sale, but natu- 
rally he would “buy them all” and finally keep “her who coughs,” 
although he is surprised that he must pay “nine thousand taels for 
a mother.” 

(The identification of mother with the sexual object is not so 
surprising as it first may seem. Madams who conduct houses of 
prostitution are often addressed as “mother” by boys and they are 
usually large, portly, full-breasted women with often strangely ma- 
ternal interests. Such characters may be found in literature, as 
Maupassant’s “ Tallow-ball,” who feeds the whole party and finally 
sacrifices herself for their comfort. It is not surprising that home- 
less boys are strongly inclined to such company in their rendezvous.) 
“ Autumn cloud ” teaches him love in the flower boat and he becomes 
a “wiser philosopher.” 

The hunchback sells the youth’s love object for more gold to 
the emperor (father) and for this he cuts off the hunchback’s hump. 
The girls grieve because the monkey-man has lost his hump and are 
overjoyed when it is returned. Why should the poet make the 
youth cut off the “ monkey-shaped ” man’s hump instead of injuring 
him in some other manner? The symbolism here has a multiple 
value. The hunchback of the stooping, cringing, anal erotic miser 
is proverbial and the hunch, symbolizing vulgarity, is associated with 
greed for money, and masturbation (“‘dragon’s tooth”) for which 
the affections are sacrificed. The irate youth castrates the monkey- 
man, rendering him impotent, which is expressed in the dying, and 
the sorrowing of the girls. The purveyor is identified with the em- 
peror through the sale of the girl and the youth’s revenge is prompted 
by the same feeling that often makes him protest against his father’s 
misuse of his mother when she feels no sexual affection for her 
husband. This often becomes the submerged cause of a bitter feud 
between the father and the brooding son. The hunchback is also 
the youth’s vulgar cravings that get him into the dilemma and to 
save himself he castrates the hunchback. 

A young man (twenty-three) wrote the following sentence in a 
letter about his first heterosexual experience: “The fourth day 
(italics mine) I went back determined to carry the girl out west and 
marry her. I imagined myself hopelessly in love.” Hamlet has a 
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similar grievance against his mother because she virtually sells her- 
self to his father’s brother. 

A brief diversion now occurs in the play to introduce Plum Blos- 
som as the destined goal and inspiration for which Wu Hoo Git is 
seeking. To a critical prospective mother-in-law she says that she 
can embroider “king fishes” and “ storks.” Both are “good birds” 
because they catch fish and taking fish from the water symbolizes 
the birth of the child. After the rupture of the bag of waters, the 
child, like the fish, comes out of the water, hence the tale that the 
stork brings the baby. 

When Plum Blossom is accepted she is told to prepare herself 
for “six ceremonies in three days.” (The number three and multi- 
ples of three appear repeatedly throughout the play. Three sym- 
bolizes masculinity, the three parts of the male genitalia. She must 
prepare herself for two ceremonies a day, two symbolizing the fe- 
male sexual attributes in her two breasts and genitalia.) 

Like Wu Hoo Git, Plum Blossom retreats from pain (the domi- 
neering mother-in-law) to the grave of the mother that she may 
“pray and know” and be refreshed. During this scene of the 
sad, unhappy lovers at the grave of the mother the property man 
eats to symbolize their taking of affective nourishment. It should 
be recalled that the mother, through nursing, is the source of food 
for physical hunger and for the affective hungers. The sympathy 
hunger of the love-sick is proverbially associated with the head on 
the beast. 

(In cases of serious affective regression, always caused by pain 
and disappointment, in young men and women, they often say they 
“died” and in their behavior return to the nursling age. Birth 
occurs with emergence from the uterus and the rebirth in the psy- 
chosis may follow the intra-uterine affective regression. 

When an affective regression to the nursling age occurs the pa- 
tients use many infantile mannerisms, such as speaking in baby 
voices, call the nurse “mamma,” have to be fed, clothed and kept 
from soiling themselves, take no interest in anything, do nothing 
creative and become completely helpless. A young man while in 
this state, sucked the handle of his tooth brush, a woman sucked the 
inner surfaces of her cheeks. Oral erotic homosexuality seems to 
be an affective fixation at the nursling age.) 

Wu Hoo Git enters the city of the “dead” (the first affective 
regression in the play) and kneels at the grave of Plum Blossom. 
He chooses her for “motherhood” simply because her name (of 
four) feels the best, although he does not know why. The property 
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man holds up a weeping willow tree which the kind mother became 
when she was spiritualized and the identification of the departed 
mother with the (fourth) grave is completed. (In several cases of 
affective regression in young men, they claimed girls they knew, who 
had the same name their mothers had, for their wives.) 

Plum Blossom, the girl, comes to the same grave, her mother’s 
grave, and finds the youth there. Her carriage and features fill his 
eyes with “graciousness” and he says “I wish you were buried 
here that I might take you to motherhood.” The grave becomes 
that of “our exalted mother” and Plum Blossom effects him so 
deeply that now he realizes that he had only “sailed on the flowery 
sea of sin”—although “would have celestially sworn that I had 
measured the depths and benefits of joy. I only stood on the 
ruin of the false jade cup.” He now finds his affections for 
Autumn Cloud were not true love. 

Wu Hoo Git makes her his “ mother-wife” and renounces his 
mother. (Inability to renounce the parent attachment for the love 
object always makes an unhappy mating. This is shown in innumer- 
able psychoses. The perfect love comes with a reincarnation of the 
cherished attributes of the mother and so soon as he finds the girl 
the youth must renounce his mother for his own sake and also to 
save the girl from the trials of contending with the domineering 
mother-in-law. The inability to break away from the mother fixa- 
tion in several cases finally precipitated an affective regression in the 
son and in one case where the husband and wife both had mother 
attachments, too strong to renounce, the personality of the wife col- 
lapsed and the husband tended to become a psychopath.) 

Because he has no name, and his “doors are not opposite” he 
cannot win his love-mate. Her people will not consent. The ille- 
gitimate son in society is regarded as impossible for mating. Never 
so much as in their mating are young men and women so grateful 
and proud of their ancestors. The worthy ancestors indicate the 
heritage they have to offer each other. 

Wu Hoo Git, in despair, hangs himself to the weeping willow 
tree, and by suicide and attachment to the tree he expresses his 
intrauterine return to the mother. He has failed to win his love- 
mate and life is too bitter to endure. (Such crises often result in 
suicides. As I make this note, four men occur to me who made 
desperate efforts to commit suicide when they were unable to win 
their love-objects. Unfortunately one threw himself from a height, 
but two of them took gas and were resuscitated and the fourth shot 
himself. Years later, although paralyzed from the hips down the 
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latter married a substitute in a desperate effort to win his (mother) 
love-object. He married a nurse. She left him the next day.) 

The retreat to the grave should be considered a nursling, affective 
regression after the castration and bitter disappointment of losing 
his first love and then later hanging as a still further regression to 
the intrauterine level. The disappointments that turned the youth 
back are similar to experiences that precipitate many of the cases of 
affective regression in our asylums. 

Chorus announces that the spirit of his mother will save him 
(the mother is often hallucinated in states of affective regression). 
She sends a philosopher. He saves the youth and advises him 
“make yourself great in right living and your ancestors will find 
you. I will lead you to your home and my gray head will find you 
life and love, which I missed for want of guiding.” (By turning to 
philosophy the disappointed man finds comfort and in turn he feels 
an almost obsessive compulsion to guide others to happiness which he 
missed for want of guiding. Thus the race saves itself. The cases 
of affective regression are often remarkably responsive to the psycho- 
analyst, who represents for them a philosophy of living.) 

Wu Hoo Git returns home and there he learns the true story of 
his birth as his parents tell him the story of the heritage he may 
win. Then mounted in his chariot in great exuberance of spirit he 
goes forth, with the gray-haired philosopher to guide him, seg become 
a hero and win his throne for Plum Blossom. 

(Throughtout the poem numerous references are ne about 
Wu Hoo Git finding ancestors, learning his name, etc. In the 
dementia praecox psychoses one often meets with sullen, angry, 
worried, unhappy young men and women who deny their fathers 
and mothers, refuse to recognize them, accuse them of being “ ab- 
ductors ” and “hypocrites” and demand to know the name of their 
real fathers and mothers. An Italian-English boy said the Queen 
of Italy was his mother and that he had been kidnapped by a nurse 
when he was eighteen months old (weaning period). He demanded 
to be freed from this woman, who controled him with a secret serv- 
ice, in order that he might find his real father. For weeks he has 
been brooding over these difficulties. 

A boy, about fourteen, with great enthusiasm, said his father 
had changed in his attitude toward him and now treated him like a 
man. He no longer treated him like a boy because he had talked 
to him about sexual problems. 

Great is the unforgettable day when the parents tell their 
children the history of their birth and admit them to an equality in 
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the mysteries of life and then only is the long pressing question of 
childhood and adolescence fully answered. Children, who learn of 
the sexual mysteries of their birth from their parents, seem to ac- 
quire a distinctive self-confidence and reassurance which is amazingly 
different from the self-conscious, timid, easily embarrassed and 
worried young man or woman who must grope in darkness to learn 
through casual vulgarity.) 

The foster mother produces the baby jacket and reads to him 
the history of his becoming. Not until now has he really learned 
to know his father. 

His foster parents give him a sword and the baby jacket as the 
“ guiding star of a mother’s love to armor him” and Plum Blossom 
gives him her slipper. This betrothal of herself through the slipper 
is the most important of all. She says: “Let it abide next your 
heart on your weary way. In the hour of frightful necessity shake 
it and I will come to you.” The youth goes to seek his heritage, the 
Yellow Jacket of goodness, virility and happiness, thrice armed with 
the potent sword given to him by his father, the potent wishes of 
his mother and his mother-wife’s slipper. How can any stress de- 
feat the biological potency of youth so armed? 


ACT III 


Chorus introduces the third act with “ The second father-in-law, 
Tai Fah Min, though dead, still lives in spirit to retard Wu Hoo 
Git’s august progress.” Then Daffodil “takes his steps among his 
mulberry bushes, watching the silkworms spin while he threads his 
brain with evil.” Characteristically homosexual, he says: “I apolo- 
gize for the apparent inadequacy of my brain against Wu Hoo Git’s 
brawn.” In his struggle with his brother he has “discovered some 
truths” about himself which he prefers not to have known. He 
retires to his palace of fantasies to contend with virility through the 
subtle forces of fancy. 

(Narcissus lives in a palace of fantasy alone, for nothing is so 
beautiful as himself and he will not have it soiled by the thoughts 
or presence of vulgar people. He resorts to cunning and treachery 
to gain his ends because he cannot endure physical pain and defeat. 
To defeat the yearnings of virility self-love puts a series of obstacles 
in the way which to youth, who loves himself most of all, are in- 
surmountable barriers, but to the young man who will win his 
biological goal are mere tests of strength.) 

Eager for the trials of his strength Wu Hoo Git asks to be shown 
his battleground, but Wisdom advises him that “ No man can foresee 
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his battleground” and every cloud may bring him peril. But true 
to his manhood Wu Hoo Git will not be denied. He replies: “ Love 
quickens my desire for triumphant vengeance that I may conquer 
all, secure my throne and place Plum Blossom on a seat of love 
beside me.” (It will be seen, as the narcissistic Daffodil observes 
with astonishment, that virility is constantly thinking of a woman, 
and her love. It “quickens” his spirit and this goal idea is the 
stimulant that generates all his energy to climb up and up, over- 
coming all obstacles at any cost. Such mental mechanisms are vitally 
necessary to the development of the personality of the young man 
and woman and never under any circumstances can he forget it even 
for a day if he will succeed. Jt should have unrestricted freedom 
in his mind.) 

He cares not for ‘monsters, terrors and murder to overcome” 
for all his tasks “ now are born of love.” 

First he climbs a mountain, symbolized by a stack of chairs and 
tables, and then crosses a raging torrent over ‘‘a span of thoughtful 
kindness.” “ Armored with courage” he draws the “sword of 
progress” and knowingly adds “the end will never be seen if my 
first footfall weakens.” When he stumbles to his knee he makes 
“a silent prayer to the baby-mother message” and bathes his face 
in “the sunshine of virtue” to cleanse “the serpent lines ” of “ his 
father’s face which crawl in his by reflection.” 

Now he faces the “ Thunder-cloud,” who was requested by a 
“ world-power to overshadow ” him “through bellowing fear.” But 
his “‘ wisdom buds with courage” and reading the thundering bully’s 
riddle he refuses to sell his wisdom. (This reminds one of the 
young man’s eternal struggle to win his place in nature against the 
thundering bellowings of tradition, fears of hell and social ostracism, 
of ridicule and the frosty aloofness of those who would keep things 
as they are. It is like the struggles of science against the resistance 
of religion and mysticism, the struggle of psychoanalysis with 
prudery.) 

When the thunder-cloud learns the goal of the youth he says: 
“T withdraw my august self in fearfulness of wisdom,” and the 
Philosopher tells the youth: “ You have met the most fearful of the 
gods (ignorance) and vanquished him.” Wonderfully Wu Hoo Git 
replies “ Give me the earth to conquer.” 

This “coupling of brain with brawn” makes Narcissus’s “ seat 
of dignity rock in fearfulness.” He wonders at “the tripping 
potency ” that overcomes a god. (This is truly Chinese and Oriental. 
There youth has been completely subdued for ages by horrible gods, 
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fearful incantations and ancient customs, until just recently. Since 
western philosophy has been forced in to help the young people of 
China and the Orient, the truths they are learning are rapidly de- 
stroying the thunder-gods of state and religion.) 

Now Wu Hoo Git must solve the problem of “ petty entangle- 
ments that bar his path from earth to Heaven” and will encircle him 
“with the beauties and love-knots of friendship.” A large spider’s 
web confronts his path and the monster entices him in “‘a voice as 
gentle as Plum Blossom’s.” Fortunately he sees behind the rain- 
bow colored web signs of evil and tearing the web to see through it 
discovers that it is the lair of a spider who catches “ human flies.” 

Although Wu Hoo Git cuts the “‘ eye-chains that bind him to the 
monster,” he spits with daggers which destroy “life and love.” 
Youth becomes woven in the web of evil which dulls the fiery edge 
of his sword and he falls. His gray-haired counselor can not ad- 
vise him here and he is almost overcome by the entanglements of 
gossip’s web when he remembers Plum Blossom and that her slipper 
will save him. Gossip’s web spins not and his joints crinkle in the 
light of purity when the virgin spirit of Plum Blossom appears. The 
spider withers and the youth feels in his expanding soul the power 
to overcome all monsters wild. He wishes that his love-mate might 
see his “ unaided” triumph that she might adore his fiery bravery. 

As his inspiration, Plum Blossom makes him strong, and yet 
true to the young masculine love for dominance he wants to feel 
that he did it all. This, however, is not possible. Every man that 
retains clearly in the background of consciousness a justifiable 
image of his love-object is strong. Its influence helps him to differ- 
entiate seductive vices from sincere friendship. The failure to 
recognize insincerity must warp one’s future and social strength. 
This, with thundering precedents, is one of the most difficult problems 
youth must solve and against which only the love for a practical 
ideal may prevail. After the spider’s web has been shattered by her 
command, Plum Blossom, with true virgin simplicity, says: “ You 
shook the slipper and I came in your hour of need,” to which the 
youth adroitly answers “I shook it that you might behold my hour 
of august victory. Alone, I vanquished the beast of the fields.” 
(The delight of the audience at this transparent effort to appear 
self-sufficient suggests that the reply was really a good-humored 
admission of his helplessness in the spider’s web.) 

In the light of Plum Blossom’s purity the spider seeks the dark 
and Wu Hoo Git impetuously builds a mountain of tables to reach 
“high Heaven.” 
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She warns him with a beautiful bit of philosophy: “ Ascend not, 
for all men who strive to build a Heaven ladder and know the 
secrets of the gods have met with defeat and punishment—it must 
be born of love you know not of. My prayers alone must guide 
you, not myself.” 

This characteristic tendency of the female to spiritualize herself 
may be carried to the extreme of no longer making even Heaven 
sufficient for the male. When she tells him she has no lips to kiss, 
no heart to impress her hero’s heart, and no legs he is astonished and 
dissatisfied. He replies, ‘“ No legs in Heaven! Then you are false 
to me and unworthy of my glorious victory ” and descends from his 
mountain. (Woman must not forget that lips and hearts and legs 
must be a part of a man’s heaven.) 

Before they depart he makes a fervent plea: “Love is in the 
heart, always. When next you come forget not to bring your 
exalted lips.” And the wisdom of woman answers: “I shall au- 
gustly remember, for I observe man knows not a woman without 
her lips. I depart for my body.” (For the female, charm, beauty 
and children are her goals and they must fade even before she 
reaches the middle of her life. For the male, power and virility 
are his priceless goals and for him they need not fade until old age. 
Intuitively woman protects herself against the certain waning of her 
physical charms by tending to build a Heaven in which lips and 
hearts and legs are not necessary. Always she must yield a little 
to man but always he must insist upon her yielding.) 

The ever more potent youth and the guiding philosopher leave 
the stage and Daffodil appears in his palace to say: “I surmised not 
he had a slipper. It is a most dangerous potency to overcome. It 
upsets my plans frightfully. I must contrive a way to get it.” (The 
slipper is the symbol of the female genitalia. The foot is inserted 
into the slipper. “The old woman who lived in a shoe (to live in 
anything is to be completely absorbed by it) had so many children 
she knew not what to do.” The homosexual personality cannot ap- 
preciate the importance of the female’s sexual attributes to the 
virile male or the part it plays in his potency. In the play it is this 
slipper which love has given her hero that urges him on and gives 
him such power. At first the proud, austere, self-indulgent Daffodil 
saw only vulgar brawn and bungling impetuosity in his rival, then 
he saw brain and brawn and now realizes that also he has a slipper 
which gives him his strange potency and this indeed makes homo- 
sexuality uncomfortable. ) 

The fox-spirit, the Daffodil’s cunning grandfather, now opposes 
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Wu Hoo Git with thunderous voice and the youth conquers him, 
cuts off his tail (castration) and achieves the great satisfaction that 
must come to all sons who transcend their hostile fathers. (This 
is well, for of such is the progress of civilization.) Triumphantly 
he says “Stay! You cannot yet aspire to the celestial bliss where 
dwells my mother, whose blood is on your hands. Depart below” 
—and the submissions of his childhood are revenged. (A shut-in 
impotent young man loved to tell of how when a boy he stopped his 
domineering father from abusing his mother by stepping in between 
them with a knife. It is astonishing that the author should have 
made Daffodil use his mother’s father to steal the slipper. Paranoid 
young men often accuse their fathers, employers or fathers-in-law 
of contriving their impotence.) 

Now the philosopher tells the young hero that “every man must 
look into the Garden of his Soul alone.” His journey is ended as 
an adviser and the youth should go alone for “the mountain peak of 
life is now in view” (he has freed himself of his father’s restric- 
tions) and if the wisdom he acquired on his journey abides with 
him what he will see “ will be as gloriously fanciful as a Summer’s 
Sea.” (For the strong, reality is more glorious and enchanting than 
fancy.) 

The philosopher puts his coat of knowldege about the shoulders of 
the youth who returns it, turned inside out—which is what a well- 
constituted youth tends to do with all knowledge, so that out of the 
teachings gradually are sifted the gold from the sand. It turns cold 
and the beast “ freezes up the warmth of kindness.” The old coun- 
selor of youth dies and even the slipper of Plum Blossom becomes 
“a block of ice,” and she deserts him in this hour of trial (which 
we do not like to see) but the spirit of Chee Moo, the kind mother, 
who wrote his life story in her blood returns to him and brings him 
warmth when he is left all alone. Now Plum Blossom cannot hear 
him, for he would go on to the mountain top and one step above that 
he will see “ the world of love” and his “inner self.” He hears the 
“mother’s soul-cloud” and the jacket burns into his soul and 
“conquers the freezing chill.” His “eyes at last open to the 
circling vision of ‘realities,’ which were only (practical) dreams.” 
(There comes a time in every man’s life, who would think for him- 
self, when he is abandoned until he proves his truth.) 

The Daffodil now retreats to his throne and walls himself in 
to protect himself in his last stronghold from the demands of Wu 
Hoo Git. (The homosexual paranoiac walls himself in a dream 
world, places himself on the throne of a king, God, of Christ, sur- 
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rounds himself with mysticism and false logic and makes himself 
immune from the demands of heterosexuality and reality which 
must direct the constructive affairs of Society.) Upon his self- 
created throne homosexuality feels himself “ deserted by all” and 
deserts all, for his “self-importance still remains.” 

Wu Hoo Git enters the palace, beats down the barrier with three 
mighty strokes of his potent sword and enters the throne room. 
Upon the father’s throne is seated the proud Daffodil who looks 
contemptuously down upon Wu Hoo Git. But when the rightful 
heir demands it he descends from the throne and yields the “ sun- 
hued garment.” 

Homosexuality only bumps its head twice, a humiliating sub- 
stitute for the bow which should be made three times, and then he 
is forced to choose-a prison. Characteristically he chooses “a 
garden! A garden of smiling flowers” and “retires to its fra- 
grance” (to dream). 

Wu Hoo Git, the youth, started with the story of his destiny 
written in his mother’s blood, when she weaned him, and though he 
prayed, worked, studied, played and fought for his virility he finally 
had to demand it and only then the last resistances of self-indulgence 
yielded. He was only then able to wear the yellow sun-hued jacket 
of virility, goodness and happiness. Promptly he summoned his 
love-mate and gallantly asked her to ascend the throne—after she 
had assured him that she had brought her “impressive body.” Her 
slipper was made his scepter and the spirit of his mother knew 
“the world and wisdom are his.” 

The homosexual male youth is never able to quite free himeslf 
from feelings of inferiority and persecution by the more virile male. 
Homosexuality, being intrinsically feminine, tends to be lazy and 
passive and is not constructive unless compensatory strivings occur. 
The homosexual male’s greatest difficulty lies in his final demand 
of himself to imprison his narcissistic interests forever, take a 
slipper for his scepter, a maiden for his love and place her upon 
his throne. 

In the Yellow Jacket the psychoanalyst finds a valuable guide 
for working with the male psychopath. They all suffer from affec- 
tive repressions and have been devitalized by fears of the monster 
spider’s social entanglements, the thunder-God of tradition, self-in- 
dulgence and aversion for work, or have been “drowned” in the 
mother’s sympathy or suppressed by the father’s hatred. With 
assistance the patient becomes aware of his fears and repressions 
and although he does not have the parent’s blood-wish for his 
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virility he catches an inspiration from the attitude of the psycho- 
analyst and obtains a clearer vision of his biological career. Finally, 
as the philosopher advises Wu Hoo Git, so the psychoanalyst must 
say, without moralizing or reproach, “put goodness in yourself to 
shut out cold” and so soon as the patient grasps the value of this 
and if the wisdom he has learned abides with him, he will reply: 
“Tt is decreed I must mount alone.” 

If he is free from longings for sympathy and self-indulgence he 
will not be frozen in the social void. 

With Emerson he has learned: “Trust thyself” and with 
Cervantes “to know thyself, which is the most difficult lesson in 
the world.” 
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HEREDITY AND SELF-CONCEIT? 
By Maset STEVENS 


Whenever brought to task for misdemeanors, a certain cowardly 
boy invariably cried out: “ Don’t yer blame it on to me, I tell yer! 
Don’t yer blame it on to me!” His sham defiance was tell-tale. 
His words represent fairly well the suspicious haste of mankind in 
general to part company even with peccadillos. A voice within urges 
the offender to shift the burden somewhere else, upon anything 
convenient. ‘“‘ Behold, there is the scapegoat of heredity; let us 
send our sins into the wilderness of oblivion.” ‘Today, however, 
psychoanalysis bids fair to put an end to this diversion, and many 
others. Among them is one of which it may not come amiss to 
speak now. It is another form of self-defence in which one’s an- 
cestors can play an equally accommodating role. We refer to the 
use of heredity as a protective cover for self-conceit. There is a 
chance that the subject will repay elaboration; therefore, we will 
examine into the folly of a characteristic over-conscientious man of 
what we hope is a bygone period. 

The prevailing frame of mind of such a man is similar to that 
of the earnest Christian when singing: “Oh, to be nothing, noth- 
ing!” This popular mode of self-effacement was at one time highly 
commended, because it was supposed to indicate the limit of humility. 
The Christian might do wonderful things—work veritable miracles— 
but he must give God the glory and disclaim all the honor himself. 
Oh, to be nothing! Christ all, self nothing. Obviously one could 
not be less than nothing. 

As an offset to this attitude, an alternative suggested itself. 
Heredity came to be regarded as of increasing importance. Many 
people feigned to believe heredity all, self nothing. Accordingly, in 
the midst of many abuses from which heredity suffered, there arose 
one frequent use, which on the surface appeared worthy of approval. 
To be explicit: it often happened that if a man suddenly felt in 
danger of becoming too puffed up, he would forthwith divest himself 
of everything in his favor by ascribing his good deeds to some re- 
cently departed relative, or better yet, to some remote ancestor. For 
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the farther removed the meritorious acts were placed, the greater 
the security against fostering self-conceit. Bad deeds might be re- 
tained, of course—common decency demanded it—moreover, they 
could not raise one’s self-esteem. To read the record of past gen- 
erations was in itself an education in humility. The depth of mental 
distress was reached when a given individual, in passing judgment 
on himself, was very certain that he never had done anything, was 
not doing anything, and in all probability never would do anything 
which any one of his ancestors would care to have attributed to 
himself. 

From early childhood, most of us look upon our forefathers as 
heroes. If villains, they are nevertheless heroes to the infantile 
imagination. They live in phantasy like beings from Greek mythol- 
ogy, or from the modern dime novel, depending on the status of the 
child’s family. It will soon become perfectly apparent that behind 
the ancestor worship there lay concealed, in the subject of our sketch, 
an extraordinary worship of self—and the devotee in the temple 
never suspected the truth; that temple was to him a Hall of Fame, 
he had dreamed of seeing his own name inscribed there some day. 
He longed to do something wonderful himself that he might be 
worthy of the other members of the family. The fact is, he knew 
little about them. Doubtless, they were honorable men, “all, all 
honorable men.” But what did it matter? Knaves or no, he had 
immediate need of them—to use them as a refuge from the enemy. 
They must stand by him in a terrible emergency. Connected with the 
ancestor question was a tremendous responsibility ; but, fortunately, 
it worked both ways. They introduced him into the world; so they 
must help him. 

Now the necessity of being on guard against pride in one’s own 
powers and attainments was most keenly felt at the very time when 
heredity became fashionable as a means of protection; but the con- 
scious self, while hustling temptations out of the door, failed to 
notice what slipped through with them. In the process of using 
the idea of heredity as a shield, self-conceit—against which the 
shield was to be used—broke out under a subtler form. 

From Alfred Adler’s description of the aggressive factor in the 
child’s make-up, we realize how persistent is the assertion of the 
ego. The Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl is not agreeable to the adult, 
but the child fights it with primitive energy. The child has scant 
patience with the thought “He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted ” (Luke xiv, 11). The child does not like to sit in the seat 
of the humble.. He resents being suppressed, squelched, snubbed, 
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and made to know his place. So, too, the infantile in the adult (in 
our case, self-conceit) objects with vigor to compulsory withdrawal 
into modest retirement. Liberty, then, becomes the chief good of 
life—the liberty to live. 

Psychoanalysis indicates why over-zealous self-conceit may not 
count, all along, upon the codperation of conscious factors of mind. 
The infantile (as this self-conceit) stands ready at any moment to 
revolt against repression. While the man’s better, higher self, ap- 
prehensive of encouraging self-conceit, makes a sincere effort to 
prevent it, and chooses the path of heredity to escape temptation, his 
submerged self, ever on the alert, takes the identical means at the 
identical time to reach its own freedom of expression, thus bring- 
ing into the open that very self-conceit so much dreaded. One and 
the same process has worked against self-conceit, and yet for it. 
So anxious has he been to repudiate all connection with the con- 
temptible foe that, at times, there has existed a feeling as if the 
enemy might attack a poor soul from without. How mortifying it 
‘would be to discover that his lurking-place was within! Ah! now 
‘there is no longer room for doubt, but plenty of room for humilia- 
tion. “ Verily a man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 

Upon closer inspection, this heredity scheme of defence reveals 
itself as a species of compromise between the absolute surrender 
of the fervent Christian and the non-surrender of the unregenerate 
sinner. It is a half surrender, a concession to public opinion. Nay, 
it is more than that. It is a subtle form of self-exaltation, which 
could only pass muster under the guise of humility. Do we not 
come upon a ge~ine Freudian mechanism here? Our over-con- 
scientious individual is rigidly trained. He is under an internal and 
an external compulsion to transfer the good achieved (that is to say, 
the credit for it) to some one else, and yet he fain would keep it. 
How can he both keep it and cast it away? Through the ancestor 
compromise. Brilliant thought! There is much consolation in that. 
One might not with propriety bestow a medal of honor upon oneself : 
but the decoration would shine with added lustre in a family picture. 

In our relentless description it is but fair to recognize that this is 
a subliminal flow of thought sweeping everything before it. May 
we not believe that if the hidden motive were brought into conscious- 
ness, the artifice need never be resorted to, that it would disappear 
as hysterical symptoms do when the causes, accompanied by their 
emotions, rush into the light? 

The subconscious self coddles self-conceit from the very begin- 
ning. The conscious self, on the contrary, despises nothing so 
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heartily as that selfsame inexcusable fault. It requires considerable 
manceuvering on the part of the subconscious ego to effect a public 
appearance for this secret favorite, so long repressed and ignored by 
the conscious ego as to be absolutely forgotten and its very existence 
questioned. We find that a kind of censorship is exercised, which, 
put into words, would read as follows: “No, dearest self-conceit, 
you must not leave your retreat. What! You are urgent? Well, 
I will relent. You may go through the gateway of satisfaction— 
but upon one condition, that you mask as a relative.” And rather 
than remain in seclusion self-conceit accepts the terms. 

Another reason why it is easy to follow the long road having the 
sign-board marked “ Ancestor-Way ” is because there is nothing to 
lose thereby. Not only are we sending our good deeds to good 
company, but what we are pleased to consider our forefathers’ im- 
portance may thus enhance our own. After all it is the old honest 
policy of “give and take.” We trust that our contribution to the 
sum total of production will be recognized. Strictly speaking, it was 
not a voluntary contribution, but we will take in return the honor 
which was theirs: for it is not to be “an affair without honor.” We 
have no use for the Christian’s hope of glory in another world; we 
want our modicum of praise now. It is not good form to blow one’s 
own trumpet: but if an ancestor does it for us, it amounts to the 
same thing, being all in the family. What is our credit becomes his 
credit, and his credit ours. This borders on identification. People 
who have anything in common are to that extent one. 

Once more we must not overlook the fact that these thoughts 
are imprisoned in the inner chamber of our mind. They fuss and 
fret and fume to have their will. They make us do inexplainable 
things, detestable things of which we are ashamed. 

Now how far are the two acts similar? that of the Christian and 
that of the self-centered man? First: they are both based upon a 
conception of union or oneness. 

The Christian’s ideal of union with God could be illustrated by 
many passages of Scripture. One taken from Christ’s prayer for 
His disciples, expresses this best. We read in John xvii, 22, 23: 
“ And the glory which Thou gavest Me I have given them, that they 
may be one even as we are one; I in them, and Thou in Me, that 
they may be made perfect in one.” This ideal of union explains why 
the perfect Christian, as portrayed by Christ, has regarded whatever 
he did as of God. Thus Christ said to His disciples: “Take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in 
that same hour what ye shall speak: for it is not ye that speak, but 
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the spirit of your Father which speaketh in you” (Matthew x, 19, 
20). We will not undertake the task of proving or disproving the 
doctrine of Divine Immanence. Whether true or false, it has in- 
fluenced the Church throughout its entire history. It is simply our 
purpose to note how it affects us, and how the use of heredity as a 
measure of expediency may be an outcome of it. Christ had de- 
clared: ‘“‘The Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works ” 
(John xiv, 10). And in accordance with that conception St. Paul 
wrote: “I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless, I live, yet not I 
but Christ liveth in me” (Galatians ii, 20). 

In the same manner our self-centered man, the heredity enthu- 
siast, might write: “I live, yet not I but an ancestor liveth in me.” 
Similarly there is a sense in which any one could make the startling 
statement: “I am my ancestors: my ancestors are myself.” Many 
people proclaim that the only way in which we have immortality is 
through our children, our children’s children, etc. In our children 
we live far into the future. So, in us, our ancestors live into the 
centuries beyond them. The union is so close that one life is but 
the prolongation of another. There is a continuous life. 

Second: the two attitudes, that of the Christian and that of the 
self-centered man, are similar again in that they can both be traced 
to the father-son idea. 

Between the Christian and his God there is a spiritual tie and 
also a fleshly one: for Christ was Son of Man as well as Son of 
God. Between a man and his forefathers there is a spiritual bond 
and also one of flesh and blood. The ideal Christian is in constant 
connection with his Heavenly Father; and through heredity every 
man is in constant connection with an earthly father, or with the 
composite father of his own particular family. 

Yet neither in the case of the Christian and his God nor in that 
of the self-centered man and his ancestors can the writer feel that 
union and oneness mean actual identification. God speaking through 
the Christian does not make God identical with the Christian. To 
use an instrument does not imply being that instrument. Likewise, 
to continue the life of any given ancestor does not include depriving 
him of his personal identity, or losing one’s own. That would be 
annihilation of the individual. However our work is not primarily 
to expose fallacies or sophisms, but to see how the idea of heredity 
came to be chosen as the solution of a difficulty. 

The two companion acts—that of the self-centered man and that 
of the self-depreciating Christian—are analogous. One is enough 
like the other for us to conclude that it may have been suggested 
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by the other. One is an imitation of the other, and takes its place. 
The ancestor-imago may be a substitute for the universal Vater- 
Imago. Now we have been taught that honor is due unto a father. 
As we have seen, the Christian’s duty is to give honor and glory to 
God the Heavenly Father. But the self-centered man does not feel 
thus inclined. Whatever glory there is floating about must go to 
himself, directly or indirectly. For the same reason, we make over 
our good deeds to our family on the pretext of running away from 
temptation, of being much concerned about having no faults and 
about keeping to the straight line of rectitude. What we are con- 
cerned about is our meed of praise. 

The decision as to which has the greater influence on a single life, 
heredity or environment, can well be left to experts. Hymn-sing- 
ing humility and self-conceit are expressions of environment—one 
might say, of the Sunday School. The teachings there have led 
directly to that false humility and that abnormal sense of responsi- 
bility of which we have been speaking. 

How does the idea of responsibility come to be connected with 
heredity long before we are able to grasp a scientific presentation of 
the subject? From the Bible, surely. Very early in life we learn 
the Ten Commandments. In them stands before us the God of the 
Hebrews, the jealous God. The infantile can well believe in a 
jealous God. Jealousy is a feeling often experienced by the child. 
How terrible the Scripture sounds: “I the Lord am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate Me, and showing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love Me and keep My commandments ” 
(Exodus xx, 5; Deuteronomy vii, 9, 10; Exodus xxxiv, 7; Numbers 
xiv, 18). The mercy is conditioned upon love and obedience; and 
the necessity for obedience is not a pleasant thought to most children. 
It is too suggestive of inferiority and insufficiency. The very sus- 
picion of Minderwertigkeit strengthens the impulse to disobedience. 
And how in regard to the punishment mentioned here? Knowing 
nothing whatever about the laws of heredity, the child reflects: 
“What! shall one person be punished for what another has done? 
That is not fair. That is wrong. But it comes so sometimes, at 
home and in school. Oh, dear! Then everybody must try very 
hard to be very, very good so nobody will be punished.” 

The Old Testament and the New impress upon us the certainty 
of punishment for offences. The Bible is full of examples for our 
edification. Ahab and Jezebel; Ananias and Sapphira; and a host 
of covetous sinners cannot escape the consequences of sin. Think 
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of it! Instant death, even, may be the penalty. Thrills of fear 
follow the reading of these passages, for the child fears punishment. 
The Lord is indeed “the Lord that will by no means clear the 
guilty.” 

The New Testament assures us of the love of God for His chil- 
dren, and of forgiveness of sins; but it does not relieve of responsi- 
bility, and much is said concerning punishment. Whatsoever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord” (Ephe- 
sians vi, 8). “He that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
that he hath done, and there is no respect of persons” (Colossians 
iii, 25). Apparently there is in evidence a never-failing system of 
reward and punishment—reward for good deeds and punishment 
for evil ones. 

This makes it clear why the child and the infantile adult are so 
loath to part with the good which they have done. It is proof posi- 
tive that they really have been very, very good. It relieves them of 
the dreadful fear of punishment. Moreover, they want to have 
something to show when the rewards are distributed ; they want to 
hear the words: “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” The child 
is looking constantly for approval, for approbation; and the self- 
conceited person is always seeking his reward of merit, whether 
praise or something more substantial. In his mental life, the self- 
conceited person is thus shown to be still a child. 

The interpretation of the Bible has made both saints and sinners 
tremble. If any one passage has often weighed like lead upon the 
hearts of old and young, it is the parable of the ten talents (Matthew 
xxv, 14-30; Luke xix, 11-27). We who have received so much, 
how strictly shall we be held accountable for what has been given 
us! (That is the feeling.) Here heredity comes to the front once 
more. Part of what we have received is through heredity. It is 
one source of both good and evil. If we have had good for our 
portion, we must increase it. No one must dare to tie up his pound 
in a napkin, or to hide his talent in the earth out of sight. If we 
have fallen heir to evil, then our responsibility is all the greater, to 
substitute good for evil. 

We have referred to Minderwertigkeit. One way in which the 
child tries to overcome the Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl is by playing 
at being “grown up.” Each child imitates the speech and manners 
of his superiors—in the hope of thus becoming superior himself. 
He longs to shed his feeling of inferiority. At once he thinks him- 
self bigger, grander, more important: he imagines himself to be 
what he is not. This kind of play, this instantaneous identification, 
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is an obvious effort at wish-fulfilment. The self-conceited person 
does a similar thing. He, too, identifies himself with an ideal of 
grandeur, namely, with the glorified ego. And because it is the ego, 
his performance provokes adverse comment; whereas the masquer- 
ade of the little ones simply excites good-natured laughter in the 
beholders. The ideal of the children, being outside of themselves, 
is acceptable. “Come, let’s make believe!” they shout; and they 
know it is only play. After a while they grow tired and stop the 
game. Self-conceit, on the contrary, keeps to his assumed role. 
When his game begins then the infantile individual “ makes believe ” 
until he really believes that he has the great qualities and has done the 
great deeds which he wishes the world to see and to admire in him. 
In thought he has already become the perfect realization of his 
ambition. In imagination he has his “place in the sun.” He is a 
consummate actor—so skilful that he has deceived himself. In 
respect to vanity he has not emerged from childhood—yet he is not 
aware of that fact. 

Another way in which many a child seeks to avoid the Minder- 
wertigkeitsgefiihl is by boasting. The average child’s alphabet con- 
sists of but one letter; it is “I.” Throughout the day we hear “I, 
I, I.” The Bible takes him in hand and teaches him the other letters 
from A to Z. This is an acquired alphabet. Does a child begin to 
boast of something which he has done? He is brought up with a 
round turn by the text: “For who maketh thee to differ from another, 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” 
(I Corinthians iv, 7). The self-conceited man is at heart a boaster. 
If he may not boast of himself, he will boast of his family, his 
friends ; anybody and anything connected with himself. The cen- 
sorship of public opinion compels him to do most of his boasting in 
a concealed form. But his conduct, his manner deceive no one; he 
is continually thinking “I, I, I,” if he does not say it. 

Now since he has so many ‘points in common with the child, 
would we not be justified in asking if the same cause is behind his 
boasting that is behind that of the child? Would it surprise us to 
find in self-conceit an excessive reaction to Minderwertigkeitsge- 
fiihl? Also, might we expect such an excessive reaction to be in 
response to excessive feeling? In other words, could we rightly 
declare that self-conceited people must be among those who suffer 
most (and intensely) from feelings of Minderwertigkeit? The 
child wishes to be big; and so, in a different sense, does the self- 
conceited individual. May not the latter in truth be as weak as 
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the former? Just as the blasphemer is said to have deep in his heart 
a reverence for God, so may not weakness be back of self-conceit ? 
May not the self-conceit be a bluff to conceal weakness, or else a 
supreme effort to overcome it? Could not Organminderwertigkeit 
incite to self-conceit? Certainly it is not difficult to imagine that 
physical defects and deficiencies might make a man nearly wild to 
call attention to his good points. The above are questions which we 
would like to hear discussed. We wonder if we might infer that 
the greater the Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl, the greater the self-conceit, 
or if the converse might be true: the greater the self-conceit, the 
greater the Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl. If reaction were always in 
proportion to feeling, we think the answer might be in the affirma- 
tive. It is possible, however, that Minderwertigkeitsgefithl may not 
be sufficiently intense to account for the superassertive character of 
self-conceit, and that its root goes deeper yet into the sub-substratum 
of sexual aggression. 

But be the cause of self-conceit what it may, the Bible seeks to 
do away with the fault by the utter elimination of self. Does the 
self-centered man long for praise? Praise belongeth to the Creator, 
and not to the creature. What is man? He lives, moves and has 
his being—yes, but in God. The Sunday School scholar is admon- 
ished that instead of spending his days in boasting, he might better 
devote them to work; that he is here in this world to accomplish 
something. If he does not, he is a “ wicked and slothful servant.” 
There is no time to be wasted. He must make every minute count 
toward a definite end, and then, when all is said and done, he must 
call himself an “unprofitable servant,” for he “hath done only his 
duty.” Strive he never so hard, he must remain in the place of the 
humble ; that is the crushing blow to self-conceit ; that is the manner 
in which it has been, supposedly, eliminated, but, as a matter of fact, 
only repressed. So thoroughly has the latter been done that one 
result has escaped notice. It has happened that if a person was 
self-conceited, he had no chance of finding it out, as the fault was 
given no opportunty of showing itself undisguised. The rigid censor- 
ship established by the Bible teachings causes a repression so effective 
that the self-conceit can only come to light wearing other garments. 
Therefore the self-conceited person thinks himself without his 
serious defect. Since it can even mask as humility, the old-fashioned 
method of introspection is seldom equal to the task of stripping off 
that disguise, especially when the owner of the costume is so very 
well satisfied with himself. Right here is where psychoanalytic 
work is different. It eradicates a fault by forcing it to show itself 
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for what it is. Had our self-centered man been accused of self- 
conceit, he would have protested passionately that he had been mis- 
understood. He would have been quite shocked and horrified for 
the time being, and then he would have thrust the unwelcome knowl- 
edge back into the secret chamber of consciousness along with self- 
conceit. 

Heretofore self-mastery has been won largely by the exercise of 
sheer will power, and has not been due to a sufficient knowledge of 
self. Because a fault was in repression and was not visible, it was 
delightful to think of it as destroyed. Although the trouble brew- 
ing in the subconscious probably turned life into a series of discom- 
forting surprises, these were seldom referred to their true source, 
but far more likely to a false one. The present generation, as it 
comes into the light, will not make so many misconnections. Psy- 
choanalysis is giving us greater knowledge of the ego. We are 
more anxious than the incorrigible boy seemed to be to have the 
blame for mischief placed in the right quarter. Better yet—we are 
trying to prevent the necessity for blame by a reéducation of the 
individual. 
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THE LONG HANDICAP 
By Heten R. 


Into the vocabulary for the interpretation of human conduct 
have come certain significant phrases. Many of them had their 
origin in the study of abnormal psychology. The transference of 
the terminology—defence-mechanism, complex, repression—with 
the ideas, the attitude, the method of analysis from which the cap- 
tions arose, marks the first great stride into the mysterious region of 
man’s psychical nature. Scientists are slow to accept “ psycho- 
analysis”; they scoff at the interpretation of dreams, and point out 
the weakness in the reasoning by analogy which characterizes Jung’s 
development of the CEdipus-theory. 

The very psychologist who scoffs does, however, employ in his 
analysis of conduct these phrases: defence-mechanism, conflict, 
repression. Education is giving slow credence to the contribution 
of the new method to the problem of child-training. Criminal sci- 
ence has begun to explain aborted citizens in these terms of re- 
pression. Holt, in The Freudian Wish, redefines ethics in psycho- 
analytical language. In social psychology, the importance of racial 
history in its development of the instincts of human beings is ad- 
mitted, as well as the vast significance of the environment against 
which these instincts must project themselves. 

There has as yet been no particular attempt to apply this science 
of the unconscious life of human beings to the problems involved 
in the development and present character of women. It may be of 
interest to suggest such an attempt. If, in the racial history of 
women, and in the present-day development of a female individual, 
there appear more causes for suppression than in the life of the 
male, more occasions on which the individual is incapable of clear 
and direct functioning toward its environment, then there may ap- 
pear an explanation other than sex-differentiation for various quali- 
ties attributed to women, such as lack of creative ability. 

For example, an examination of the effect upon women of the 
tabus existing in primitive tribes in regard to the period of puberty 
and the menstruation periods might reveal complexes peculiar to 
women. The ceremonies for boys at the age of puberty had as 
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their purpose always the initiating of the boy into the power of a 
grown man. Those for the girl at the same period were instigated 
through fear of the mysterious menstrual blood, and consisted in 
isolating her as an unclean thing, in imposing upon her restrictions 
which in some tribes amounted to torture. These customs are not 
confined to primitive tribes; the Old Testament has evidence of a 
similar attitude toward women, expressed in rigid laws instead of in 
tabus. Furthermore, the tabus persist among highly civilized 
peoples as superstitious beliefs. Here, then, is a definite element in 
her environment which the woman has been forced to meet, an 
element which has contained for her shame, self-abasement, isola- 
tion as a member of a lower sex. This unnecessary part of her 
environment has borne fruit in psychical disorders, in unreal adjust- 
ments, in repressions. The superstitions which still hang about 
menstruation must have their effect. If women are supposed to 
believe that they are subject to a period of “ill-health,” that they 
are physically incapacitated twelve weeks out of each year, they 
react to the belief rather than to the real situation. A compilation 
of the advice of mothers of the past generation might go far to ex- 
plain why anti-feminists have the effrontery to offer as an argument 
against any participation by women in affairs of state or business, 
their “periodic” weakness. An analysis of the nervous disorders 
which are familiar accompaniments of this period might easily dis- 
close psychical suppressions which have resulted from the super- 
imposed attitude toward the event. Adler, in his discussion of 
Minderwertigkeit with respect to children, explains that much of the 
total energy of all of us is spent in developing and using devices of 
concealment (Deckphenomena) of diseases and defects. If the 
good, strong, healthy components can not compensate the opposite, 
anxiety supervenes, conscious or unconscious, values lose their 
worth, and we tend to take refuge from reality in fancies. Social 
opinion, then, expressed in tabus, laws, or general opinions, labelling 
women as possessed of a permanent and inevitably recurring disease 
through the best years of their life, is sufficient to cause psychical 
derangement in some degree. This derangement would appear in 
an emphasis on certain characteristics, which might then be labelled 
“feminine,” and in a lessened power of accomplishment. 

If, in addition to this set of customs, there exist others operating 
in like fashion, the case is strengthened until the critic wonders that 
women have succeeded in attaining their present state. That these 
other customs exist, any study of racial history gives testimony. 
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From the time when women, caught in the net of a long period of 
caring for children and a desire for a safe place in which to rear 
those children, settled down to make a permanent home of a shelter, 
their history is that of submission, of growing physical weakness, 
of lessening importance in the eyes of the males except as a means 
for sex satisfaction. The men, as the tribes advanced in civiliza- 
tion, found increasingly difficult the adaptation of instinct to en- 
vironment, an adaptation which went on unconsciously. How much 
greater has been the difficulty which met the women is told perhaps 
in the very qualities which are now used to show their inferiority 
to men, in their hysteria, their “nerves,” their weaker physical 
expression. 

The position of woman during the later stages of European 
civilization has the same possibility for psychical complications. 
The position of master and slave, which originated in the primitive 
tribes, continues to exist, embellished in different fashions at dif- 
ferent ages. The Lady appears, with ritualistic behavior inverted 
upon her, whether she is a Grecian lady, a lady of chivalry, a lady 
of the artificial eighteenth century, or a lady of the southern states 
in America. Civilization has increased in complexity, making the 
functions of the individual so difficult that a complete science rises 
to examine the results. And always with the progress of humanity, 
in addition to the inevitable turmoil _.ch confronts individuals, 
there have existed definite, artificial, imposed codes of behavior for 
half of humanity. 

The preceding paragraphs suggest meagerly the line of analysis 
which might be pursued for the racial history of women. Much 
of the material is familiar; the added significance which that ma- 
terial possesses when touched by a knoweldge of the effect in such 
artificial limitations to the individual, in the psychic disorders, in the 
outcropping of various mechanisms from suppressed instincts, from 
unreal behavior, all this significance is perhaps a newer aspect of the 
material. 

More important, however, than this possibility of historical in- 
terpretation is the immediate situation of women, viewed from the 
angle of these forming ideas. Can the psychology of the uncon- 
scious add anything to the understanding of the woman today, her 
possessions, her capacities? She does possess more freedom than 
she has ever held before. She is blocked in her attempts to acquire 
a freedom equal to that of the man by upholders of old mores, who 
argue that she “ belongs in the home,” that she is affectionate rather 
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than intellectual, that her interests are personal rather than social, 
that she has not the creative ability of the male. Some basis of 
fact these protagonists of conventions seem to grasp. There are 
few Sapphos, no female Platos, Galileos, Darwins, Michel Angelos ; 
in these later days, not a female Karl Marx, nor a female Rocke- 
feller. But is this distressing lack inherent in sex-characteristics, or 
does it occur as an explicable result of causes which may be detected 
—and might be removed? 

In the first place, the earliest years of the child’s life are now 
recognized as years of determining importance, whether Freud, 
Jung, Adler, or some more conservative psychologist is accepted as 
the ultimate explanation of the details of that importance. During 
these years the suppression and adaptation of instincts have their 
beginning. If, during these years, there are any suppressions 
peculiar to small girls, which are undemanded of their brothers, if 
there exists “ Minderwertigkeit,” or a sense of inferiority, for girls 
in addition to that under which small boys suffer, then even at the 
beginning of existence, the struggle for women is more difficult 
than that of men. Adler suggests that very early in the ordinary 
family life the normal girl recognizes the inferior position of her 
sex. Her father is the person of importance, of power; she feels 
not only the child sense of inferiority to the older person, but the 
girl’s sense of subordination to the other sex. If she chooses the 
masculine ideal, just as her brother does, the greater distance be- 
tween the ideal and the actual makes the psychical tension greater 
in her case than in her brother’s. Few are the families in which 
the girl does not wish, rebelliously or wistfully as her temperament 
allows, that she were a boy, that she could be a man! Not only is 
there this psychical tension, but there is frequently the necessity for 
immediate suppression of desires, because those desires—legitimate 
enough—lead toward things “little girls don’t do.” The tasks of 
the woman in the average household are not yet considered equal in 
importance to the tasks of the man. As the girl grows older, the 
sense of inferiority still encloses her, although her brother is escap- 
ing it with his added years. Adler attributes the excess of nervous- 
ness among women to this continuing “ Minderwertigkeit.” In the 
hysteria cases appearing at city clinics, the women outnumber the 
men. <A sober-minded writer, in the Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, accuses women of using hysteria as a “ marital weapon”! An 
investigation of hysteria, however, leads in practically every instance 
to a psychical disturbance, frequently remote in time. Minder- 
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wertigketit can not be alleged as the cause of all this hysteria among 
women, nor of their nervousness; its presence as a contributing 
factor is suggested by Adler. The entire basis of Freud’s repres- 
sion-theory argues in the same direction. 

Jung, in his Psychology of the Unconscious, insists upon the im- 
portance of independence in the development of the individual, an 
importance implied in Adler’s theory of minderwertigkeit. ‘‘ Man 
does not live very long in the infantile environment or in the bosom 
of his family without real danger to his mental health.” Yet the 
authority of the father over his daughters has been accepted until 
the present era—is still enforced in more communities than the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. That authority is maintained until the time 
of transference to the husband. Witness the phrases which persist 
in the marriage ceremony of civilized people: Wilt thou obey him? 
Who giveth this woman to be married? The woman has simply 
changed the authority under which she remains inferior. Laws in 
regard to property, to children, to divorce, which held the woman 
in a position of incredible inferiority, and which have been altered 
slowly during the last quarter century, have worked some psychical 
ills which may be erased less easily even than the laws. 

Amy Tanner, in the Pedagogical Seminary for June, 1915, sums 
up Adler’s account of the development of the neurotic person as 
follows: 

“ The combination of the sense of inferiority with the aggressive 
impulse and the desire to be above leads to all the characteristics of 
the ‘nervous’ person—fanaticism for truth; excessive humility, 
modesty, or virtue in any form; unrealizable ambition; envy and 
jealousy of others, with various forms of depreciation of them; 
undue craving for love and affection from others and excessive 
demands upon those who love him, etc. 

“When the neurotic is unable to attain his end in these ways, 
his path becomes more devious. He may make a cult of his weak- 
ness, exaggerate his helplessness, and develop childish or invalid 


traits, in order to be the focus of attention and care. . . . The im- 
pulsion always comes from the feeling of inferiority plus the will to 
power.” 


Adler is describing here the neurotic person, particularly the 
child. He makes no application of these conclusions to women. It 
is the more interesting, therefore, to consider, with this account at 
hand, the qualities attributed to women as sex-characteristics. Not 
sO many years ago, to appear in good health was distinctly bad form 
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for a woman; she must faint without any provocation, she must 
play the réle of clinging vine to the stalwart male oak. Her facility 
at that role may be seen in Adler’s “cult of her weakness.” The 
extreme of that custom has fortunately passed, but the cult of 
feminine weakness is still possessed of members. Here is a definite 
explanation for what evidences are offered that women are weaker 
than men—physically, mentally, any way you please. Other accusa- 
tions against women will find a similar echo in Adler’s delineation 
of the society-produced neurotic. 

If on the whole a more rigid scheme of behavior and belief is 
postulated for one half of humanity, then that half runs the danger 
of incurring additional repressions, of exhibiting a more striking 
failure to develop through “ progressive integrations.” A situation 
which must be met, not by action which results from the desirable 
process of discrimination, but by some previously arranged method 
of behavior, will be likely to leave the individual harboring in the 
form of a repressed wish some variation of behavior. The ques- 
tion of the proper vocation for women may illustrate this point. 

Only recently could it be called a question, so firmly was opinion 
settled in regard to the matter. A woman was made for the job 
of wife and mother. If she missed a chance at this job, she was to 
be pitied; life held nothing in compensation for her. The terms 
“old maid,” and “spinster,” with their connotation of disapproval 
and scorn, give evidence as to the status of unmarried women. 
That women possessed variability in their fitness or desire for this 
one vocation was not admitted. Here exist, then, two possibilities 
for psychical mechanisms; in the first place, minderwertigkeit, for 
men could be fathers and husbands, and anything else in the eco- 
nomic world; in the second place, repressions in those women who 
felt the urge toward wifehood or motherdom less keenly, and who 
concealed that shameful quality, repressing their desires toward 
other fulfilments of existence. The general thrusting of the “ma- 
ternal instinct” upon all women, without regard for possible varia- 
tions, is another instance of a rigid demand for behavior. There 
seems no proof that such an instinct is universal, any more than 
that the paternal instinct is of equal force in all men. 

Holt, in The Freudian Wish, defines the activity of an indi- 
vidual as a “constant function of some feature of its environment”; 
for a well-developed individual, that activity must be a result of 
discrimination, of choice, of successful integration. If behavior is 
ordered by custom, by parental training, it is not the result of dis- 
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crimination, and must involve suppression. As Holt says, “The 
soul that fails to develop through progressive integrations is strik- 
ingly repressed, inhibited, unfree. One is puzzled whether to de- 
scribe the difficulty as nervous malady, mental inhibition, or moral 
perversity, a perplexing circumstance until one realizes that all these 
pertain to the same genus—suppression.” 

The matter of the vocation of women, even with the added 
freedom of the present day, offers material for consideration. AlI- 
though the woman may enter more fields, she is still subject to 
criticism for her choice, and to opposition in more than one quarter. 
Teaching has been accepted as a suitable stop-gap between the end 
of her education and the beginning of her real job, which is still 
marriage. The president of a large college for women stated at a 
public meeting this spring that teaching was the only occupation for 
which women were fit; the dean of another college for women 
made the same assertion, adding that “teaching allowed the girls 
to spend their long vacations with their families.” If all these 
teachers were to be psychoanalyzed, some effects of this social pres- 
sure might be discovered. The entire history of the struggle for 
equality of opportunity in education, in healthy work, must be 
written in psychical results as well as in social surveys. 

It is interesting to observe some of the idiosyncrasies of the very 
modern woman who is intent upon setting herself free; they follow 
closely Adler’s theories of compensation. The sense of inferiority 
to the man tends to rouse the opposite impulse of agressiveness, 
self-assertiveness, the will to be superior. This finds expression in 
the adoption of some of the incidental male perquisites—and may 
account for some of the delight in cigarettes, in cocktails, in short 
hair, in masculinized attire. On the other hand, it is easy to ex- 
plain the activities of the anti-feminists in similar terms. In their 
case, the minderwertigkeit seeks its compensation in an idealizing 
of the very causes for the feeling. Instead of adopting and follow- 
ing certain masculine ideals, they seek the satisfaction of the child 
who gains approval through ready obedience. They exalt the at- 
tributes on which the social judgment of inferiority rests. They 
“make a cult of their weakness.” 

This discussion has been merely a suggestion of the possibility 
in the psychology of the unconscious for the clearing away of much 
of the rubbish which clutters the problem of the nature and capacity 
of women. There can be little doubt that there has always existed 
for women a greater burden of rigid, superimposed rules of con- 
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duct than has existed for men. Holt’s comment on the general sit- 
uation is as follows: 

“In the bewildering turmoil which we witness where the sen- 
timents and aims of individuals, of nations, and of races conflict 
with one another, we find an inexhaustible variety of contradictory 
appearances. These give rise to innumerable shortsighted and con- 
tradictory opinions both in the individual and in the collective mind. 
And when these become crystallized in social convention, in the 
tenets and admonitions of the church, or in the legislative enact- 
ments of the state, they constitute a bar to the progress of discrim- 
ination, an official ban (like primitive tabu) making for suppres- 
sion... . It is truth and the ever progressive discrimination of 
truth which alone conduce to moral conduct.” 

Not only to moral conduct does this progressive discrimination 
lead. Upon it depend creative production, the sublimation of in- 
stincts into forms of art, the lifting of individuals to the highest 
level of their development. 

If, in this situation, there exist whole bodies of conventions, of 
tabus, of crystallized social opinions, relating only to women, rele- 
gating them to a position of inferiority, incarcerating them in rigid 
bonds of uniform activity, how can it be possible for women to 
achieve the integrated development which makes the mature, moral, 
productive individual ? 

We understand more clearly than ever before the difficulties in 
the way of proper development of human beings; the individual 
with strong impulses seeking satisfaction, plunged into the complex 
environment of the home and society, has, it is granted, no easy 
time to reach a desirable complete personality. It might be well, 
then, to examine the situation of half of humanity. Apparently 
women have, not only the struggle of all human beings, but the 
additional struggle of women. The qualities popularly supposed 
to be innate feminine traits may prove to be the result of this ad- 
ditional handicap. The lack of accomplishment which is cited as 
proof that women are inferior may be traced, not to an essential 
absence of creative ability, but to some part of this psychology of 
repression, of inferiority. 

Finally, then, society needs citizens who have developed through 
conscious meeting of reality to free, unrepressed characters, able 
to function as discriminating moral beings.. Until this weight of 
artificial restrictions is removed from women, leaving them un- 
handicapped in their efforts to adjust themselves to society, they 
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ages, they have endured not only the human difficulties which all 
individuals must meet, but they have borne the additional suffering 
from sex tabus. Until those tabus are removed, the possibility of 
women’s development can not be determined. A tabu can not be 
forcibly extracted; it vanishes with the entrance of knowledge. A 
turning of the science of psychical life toward the need of women 
may result in knowledge with this exorcising power. 


can not develop as freely as men. At present, and for all past | 
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1. The Motive of the Choosing of the Casket.—Freud contributes a 
study on the deeper motive which underlies the fateful choosing of the 
casket in The Merchant of Venice. The symbolism of dreams justifies 
the interpretation of the caskets as symbols of the woman herself. 
Comparison with the tragedy of King Lear as well as with the story of 
Paris as umpire between the three goddesses as given in a modern 
version, of that of Cinderella and of Psyche as related by Apuleius re- 
veals the motive as a choice between three sisters, of whom the young- 
est is the desirable in beauty, virtue or what not, while, however, asso- 
ciated with death, which is symbolized through dumbness, silence, invisi- 
bility, of which nature even the leaden casket partakes. Folk tales and 
dreams testify to the employment of such a symbolism. Death, Freud 
shows, is identical with the goddess of death who in mythology came to 
be regarded as the group of sisters, the Fates. In the oldest Greek 
mythology Moira was the one personification of inexorable fate. Near 
her however were the Horae who from goddesses of the heavenly 
waters gradually came to preside over the seasons, three in number, and 
to represent the unchangeable laws of time and nature, while Moira was 
among this number the goddess in whose hands lay the fate of mankind 
by a transference of the nature myth to mankind. Phantasy activity 
seeking to deny and escape this inexorable power of death and destruc- 
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tion over man makes the goddess of death identical with the goddess of 
love and the object of his choice rather than the holder of his fate. 
This identification is the more natural since in more primitive thought 
the goddess of love retained something of her earlier character as 
goddess of the underworld and the great mother goddesses of the Orient 
were goddesses of life and fruitfulness as well as of death. Thus wish 
fulfilment triumphs, making man the agent and at the same time choosing 
the most beautiful, the most desirable. Even so the savor of death 
hangs about the choice in all of these legends here cited, and it follows 
notably in the tragedy of King Lear. He as an old man deals with his 
three daughters rather than the sisters of the original motive. This is 
a necessary transference in his character of old man, and reveals beside 
the more obvious moral interpretations of the drama a deeper psychical 
meaning. Not ready yet to renounce love he is, however, by the repre- 
sentation through opposites common to the unconscious, borne away by 
the goddess of death, compelled to renounce love and join himself with 
death. This is the meaning of the last scene with the dead body of 
Cordelia. The poet typifies also the three relationships of man to woman 
as his source of life, of joy and of destruction, likewise the three forms 
of the mother “imago” which life presents to him, the mother herself, 
the chosen loved one and mother earth who finally receives him. 

2. Nakedness in Saga and Poem.—Rank’s interest lies not in the more 
obvious motive of nudity as revealed in artistic creations but in the reve- 
lation through this theme of the unconscious impulse which manifests 
itself in two aspects, the passive exhibitionistic tendency and the active 
looking tendency. His object is to trace this impulse through its psy- 
chological unfolding as manifested in saga and poem where it suffers 
the same transformations which are discovered in dreams and neurotic 
symptoms. The exhibitionistic tendency is the aspect to which this first 
paper is devoted. This is discovered as the instinctive basis for the ex- 
pression of a certain type of poetic motives. 

One of the main features revealed both in dream and saga is that to 
which Freud has called attention in The Interpretation of Dreams, 
namely the sensation of restraint by which a person is held immovable 
before a crowd of onlookers who seem to feel no disgust at his nude 
condition. The person’s own intense feeling of shame is interpreted as 
evidence of a repression of the original pleasure in exposure. This 
situation is repeated in Anderson’s tale of the Kaiser who goes abroad 
in an invisible garment, but is more fully developed in the Nausicaa epi- 
sode from the Odyssey. This Rank develops at length, discovering a 
number of significant elements. The nakedness is transferred over to 
Odysseus, before whom Nausicaa stands transfixed. An investigation 
of her dream of the previous night, though rationally accounted for by 
the narrator, discloses that Nausicaa is occupied with the nakedness 
motive as related to her approaching wedding and preparation for it. 
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So also does the interpolation, which some critics have thought did not 
belong here, of the tale of Aphrodite and Ares held in the invisible net 
fashioned by Hephestus, vividly portray the same theme. The Nausicaa 
episode, as well as the ending to the interpolated tale, makes use of a 
form of repression and distortion of the original motive very common 
in normal life, in neurotic symptoms and freely employed in poetry. 
This is the elaboration of sumptuous and elaborate clothing for covering 
and yet suggestive bedecking of the nude body. Maeterlinck has offset 
this likewise against the desire for exhibition of one’s self and in all the 
poems examined it is interwoven with the other modes of expression of 
the exhibition desire. 

A further reactionary development comes clearly to light in the 
repression of the original impulse through bodily disfigurement and 
loathsomeness, particularly in the theme of leprosy. The Nausicaa 
legend touches upon this in the defilement of Odysseus’s body by the 
foam of the sea. It is found in the poem of Hartmann von Aue of the 
twelfth century of Gregory who is chained to the rock in his nakedness 
for being unwittingly guilty of the Cdipus transgression and from 
there is called to the papal chair. The same poet combines it in the 
legend of “ Poor Henry” with the healing of the leper by gazing upon 
the nude form of a pure virgin. This latter motive finds itself again in 
the legends of the Middle Ages in which the wretched leper finds heal- 
ing, and then manifests himself to be the transfigured Christ, through 
contact with the naked body of a compassionate human being. Thus 
the exhibitionistic tendency finds in naive fashion justification for self- 
exposure, a theme which is repeated in yet other legends. Rank calls 
attention through the example of Goethe’s sister afflicted with urticaria 
especially on the occasion of a ball, and of whom her brother reports 
a strongly suppressed sexual nature, to the prevalence of skin disease, 
especially urticaria as an hysterical symptomatic substitute for the re- 
pressed exhibition tendency. Goethe reveals plainly both strong exhi- 
bitionistic and peeping tendencies in his writings, and Anderson was an 
extreme example of the elaborate decking out of the person as a reac- 
tion from a strong exhibitionism. Many fairy tales reveal the com- 
bined forms of the motive, spying upon nakedness, blindness as a punish- 
ment, restoration from blindness and the healing of the king’s daughter 
from sickness, usually leprosy, and her marriage to the hero. 

3. Development of the Motive in Schnitzler—Sachs applies to the 
works of Schnitzler the methods of psychoanalysis and discovers in the 
recurrence of the same motive, though perhaps in altered and distorted 
form, further illustrataion of the fact that the smallest or the greatest 
fact in the poet’s creative work, as of all mental life, falls under the law 
of determination. “To create,’ Sachs says, “means only to assemble 


1Compare Jelliffe and Evans on Psoriasis as an Hysterical Conversion 
Syndrome, New York Medical Journal, December, 1916. 
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together what has already been long present in the mind, and to attach 
it to new and suitable forms.” Again, “Free choice plays in general 
no part in composition and ¢onscious choice a very small part.” He 
then proceeds to trace through the poet’s various works motives that 
recur again and again, sometimes seriously, sometimes in comedy, clearly 
and openly developed or more obscurely. Some things which appear in 
later works are probably contained in embryo in his earlier works, as 
in all psychical life, while the constant recurrence of certain episodes 
and motives leads to the conclusion that these must be dominating ones 
in the poet’s own mental life. They need not be conscious but lie wait- 
ing in the depths to appear when a suitable occasion arises, and doubt- 
less even condition the appearing of the suitable occasion and the choice 
of opportunity. 

Sachs reviews many of these often recurring motives repeated in 
various forms. In his literary characters the poet probably reveals self- 
criticism and his own plan of work. A frequent theme is the unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the part of a youth against the life of a hated yet ad- 
mired tyrant. Following upon this is that of the great man whose life 
is threatened conferring forgiveness from his superior position in order 
to experiment with men and fate, and again there is the building up in 
the king of a superhuman, psychical figure, never appearing clearly in 
bodily form, who represents both the father and the successful rival 
lover. There is also a voluntary choosing of death on the part of the 
pardoned youth and further than this a most typical motive which seems 
always at the poet’s disposal, that of the intense enjoyment of life 
which the victim manifests at the very threshold of death, the Tristan 
motive of love and death with which also the sea is connected as symbol 
of death and eternity. The death motive runs through, more or less 
apparent in other forms, and the love motive also reveals special char- 
acteristics. One or another hero dies or is about to die by mistake 
because of a woman whom he has not known or to whom he has grown 
indifferent. The poison cup is a favorite means of death where the 
poison is secretly given in the sleeping draught either directly or in- 
directly by the loved ones, while the feigning of a natural death in 
order to spare the loved one the pain of remorse is another feature. 
Most remarkable is the poet’s insight into the existence of love and hate, 
which he represents in conflict after both have appeared together in con- 
sciousness where they still exist side by side, now one prevailing, now 
the other. 

Sachs merely presents these recurring motives without offering the 
interpretations which they might suggest but closes with the significant 
sentence from Freud: “ Self-betrayal oozes through a man’s every pore.” 

4. The “Omnipotence of Thought” in Arthur Schnitzler—Reik ap- 
plies to various episodes in the writings of this poet the principle of 
dream interpretation which discovers in the apparently trivial incident 
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the way to the important latent content. That which is of the most 
significance has, because of the repression, suffered secondary elabora- 
tion, displacement and transposition, so that the affect no longer appears 
where it originally belonged. Dr. Reumann, one of Schnitzler’s char- 
acters, displays this in a marked degree when he resigns from the care 
of a patient who was also a rival of his in love and, joining the affect 
secretly at work here to a later situation, inexplicably relinquishing his 
right to a long-hoped-for position because of the death of his rival to 
this post. The hidden motive in each case is the reaction to the death 
wish unconsciously entertained. This manifests the presence in him 
of a characteristic prominent in the compulsive neurotic but also of more 
or less force with many normal individuals, a belief in the “ omnipotence 
of thought.” Many instances of this are found all through the poet’s 
work, anxiety whether one’s secret wishes have caused the death of the 
unwelcome child, or other belief in the influence of egotistic wishes 
upon the course of events. Reik points out that an actual connection 
does exist, not a metaphysical one between thought and event, but an 
inner psychical one between unconscious desire and the individual’s in- 
terest, pleasure or remorse in that which has come to pass. Every strong 
erotic attachment contains the ambivalent effects of love and hatred and 
thus make possible the twofold attitude toward events. This, moreover, 
is founded in the sexual root. A personal egotistic aim is allowed to 
take the place of the reproductive aim in sexual gratification and in its 
train follows the reaction of remorse and atonement for the result at- 
tributed to the selfish wish. The poet’s characters then act as if their 
wish was the universal mandate. For them “the wish is father not only 
to the thought but to accomplished actuality.” 

In Schnitzler’s “ Marionetten” this receives especially overt treat- 
ment. A narration by one of the characters of a sudden death coincident 
with an equally sudden idea of death appearing to consciousness in a 
single word ends with the question: “ Canst thou conceive of the secret 
power which lies in creative nature?” “Creative nature” reveals the 


common idea of the compulsive neurotic and of the poet, who indeed | 


creates these puppets, the “ Marionetten,” controls their loves and then 
completely removes them, an acknowledged pleasure in playing with life 
and moving these unreal forms at his will. The narcissistic element con- 
tained in this was conscious to the poet and he makes it so to his 
characters also. The self-love of this stage of development explains 
much of the love life of these characters. Love for themselves 
comes first and leaves but a small amount for other love objects, 
while even this is withdrawn when they feel that a greater amount of 
libido is to be required of them. None of his lovers belong entirely to 
any one. The egotism of his artists is so great that they find a lasting 
love unendurable. Their love objects are often merely so much material 
for their work. Their desire for independence and irresponsibility leads 
them to cast off all claims of duty and go on. 
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Many incidents show the similarity to the compulsive neurotic 
“ omnipotence of thought” where the unconscious, hostile wish is hidden 
under abstract thoughts, forebodings and relation of these to catas- 
trophes that occur. The curse of death falls upon a rival in love or 
elsewhere where a hidden connection is traceable to secret hostile wishes 
on the part of the victim finally of the tragedy himself. There is also 
an attempt at a fatalistic rationalization as a way of escape from the 
remorse following the apparent outcome of the all-powerful wish. The 
taboo motive of primitive people appears also, as it does in the compulsive 
actions of the neurotic, in such incidents as that in which the youth 
refuses to lay aside his weapon lest harm might come through it to 
some imagined person, or that in which a youth brings destruction to his 
native land through a long series of events with a most remote origin. 
The underlying motive in the poetry and the symptom is the individual’s 
own self-defense against forbidden ideas, which in Schnitzler’s work, 
too, seem to be rooted in the problems of death and sexuality. This study 
shows him not merely a great artist but a master in the knowledge of 
the human soul. 

5. The Unconscious and Dreams in Hebbel.—* No other poet,” Sad- 
ger says, “ has so well understood the unconscious and its relation to the 
art of poetry and the love life as Friedrich Hebbel.” His diary chiefly 
testifies to this and from it Sadger quotes many illuminating passages. 
“ Consciousness only brings to the birth, as the mother her child, which 
is formed by secret hands in her womb and which, although flesh of her 
flesh, asserts its free independence of her as soon as life begins.” He 
was never weary of emphasizing the significance and the superiority of 
the unconscious. A few of the pregnant sentences cited by Sadger may 
be further quoted. ‘“ Most men are deceived in regard to themselves 
and others, for they hold reason to be the creating and guiding force, 
whereas it is only the restraining and correcting element.” “Life is 
for most a flight from self.” “The episode of the Sphinx returns day 
by day. The puzzle which thou canst not solve disturbs thee.” 

Hebbel clearly discerned the schism which the existence of the un- 
conscious causes in the personality. He could observe also the origin 
of his thoughts and creations as they arose from their unconscious 
source and how the idea, united with the word secondarily developed 
from it, returned as it were to enrich the original source. He maintained 
a faith in premonitions, clairvoyance and spirits, but this too was based 
upon his recognition of the unconscious where existed that which was 
not known to the ordinary conscious world. The poet makes use of the 
material of this world. He may not, however, choose according to his 
own will but “obey the voice of folk and saga and build only out of 
those elements which they, who have long spied out from nature all that 
was actually visible, have rendered sacred . .. and create such phantasies 
as will pertain to some individual . . . whom he [the poet], in order to 
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give them [the phantasies] universal reality, brings into union with 
them in his poem.” “ Feelings and phantasies . .. may not be worked 
over into concrete forms, ghostly and spiritistic appearances, for the 
world consciousness has outgrown these, while those feelings themselves 
are eternal.” 

Hebbel likewise perceived the relation of delusional states to the un- 
conscious. He speaks of “the inner light world” of the deluded patient, 
of a “comprehensible” basis for such a condition, and of the resistance 
or “law of opposition” that seems to be active. The unconscious was 
for him the breeding place of all great deeds as well as thoughts of 
genius and they owed to this the suddenness of their appearance and 
their unchangeableness and fixity. “One has the feeling with a great 
poet as if things were arising which had remained hidden in chaos.” 
“A force wonderful in itself, which for years hides itself deeply like a 
fountain withdrawn under the earth and which then, like this, suddenly 
and often at a most inopportune hour, breaks forth again.” He writes 
to a friend in 1863: “ You want to think of a poet as a deity. Why so 
high in the clouds . . . where everything ceases? Will you not reach 
further if you descend to the beast and ascribe to the artist’s ability the 
stage between the instinct of the beast and the conscious life of man? 
There we are still in the sphere of experience and have the opportunity 
to mediate something real by turning to known quantities upon an un- 
known... . The artistic phantasy is indeed that organ which drains out 
the depths of the world which are inaccessible to the other faculties and 
my point of view puts in place of a false realism which takes the part 
for the whole a true realism which also embraces what does not lie upon 
the surface.” The writing of poetry was for Hebbel an opening up of 
himself, the only means of escape from the frightfulness of the uncon- 
scious, opportunity “to clothe in symbols the fear and longing of the 
heart.” “That Shakespeare created murderers was his salvation, that 
he himself need not become a murderer.” “I need some vehicle for so 
much that stirs within me, if all that has torn itself free from my inner- 
most soul shall not turn back upon me and destroy me.” 

Hebbel has also more than any other poet manifested an interest in 
dreams, regarding them as a key to metaphysical insight, showing an 
appreciation of their symbolism, significance and peculiarities which 
strikingly approaches the modern Freudian interpretation. Here, too, 
his diary affords knowledge of his insight. “All dreams are perhaps 
only memories.” “To sleep is for a man to creep back into himself.” 
“The human soul is a strange being and the central point of all its 
secrets is the dream. . . . Those dreams .. . which destroy the entire 
present .. . and drag mankind back into the prison of a long forgotten 
past.” He recognized the wish-fulfilling character of the dream. “The 
ancients wanted to prophesy from the dream what would happen to a 
man. That was a reversal! For rather may it be foretold what he will 
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do.” The secondary elaboration of the dream and the work of the censor 
were known to him, as he shows in the narration of the creation of a 
poem in his dream which seemed to him less and less satisfactory as he 
approached full consciousness and disappeared completely as he awoke. 
“My thought that the dream and poetry are identical is confirmed more 
and more” is one of the entries which reveal his appreciation of the 
close relationship of his art with the dream. Both, he believes, arise in 
the unconscious. “One can prepare himself as little for writing poetry 
as for dreaming.” 

Some of Hebbel’s own recorded dreams contain an obvious erotic 
symbolism, others show plainly the wish-fulfilling tendency and some 
are biographical. The strength of the father complex is manifest in 
remarkable fashion. The father is represented by Napoleon, who typi- 
fies the ruthless man of power and the fall from this power. One dream 
represents a confused scene in which the king Maximilian Joseph is 
buried while his son Ludwig assumes the crown, closes the tomb and 
gives the key to the dreamer with the words: “ Do not let him out but 
also do not let me in.” Another dream repeated itself seven times in 
one week, “perhaps the most frightful week of my childhood” when it 
was awaited with an anxiety that crept also into his sleep. It replaced 
the father by God who swung the child ceaselessly on a rope between 
earth and heaven, from the danger of which the child could not escape. 
Its anxiety seems to lie in the death wish directed toward the father, 
who swung by such a rope when he worked at his trade as mason, and 
in the sexual pleasure symbolized by the swinging and shaking motion, 
which was probably homosexually directed toward the father, and which 
had its origin in scenes of childhood otherwise noted by the dreams. 

No other poet, moreover, utilized and emphasized dreams in his 
poems and dramas as Hebbel did. Judith, one of his characters, says: 
“When one lies asleep, relaxed, no longer held in restraint by conscious- 
ness itself, then a feeling of the future suppresses all thoughts and pic- 
tures of the present and the things that shall happen glide like shadows 
through the soul, preparing, warning, comforting. Thus it happens 
that so rarely or never anything really surprises us, that for a long while 
before we so confidently hope for what is good and tremble involuntarily 
before every evil. I have often wondered whether one dreams even 
just before one’s death.” The hidden infantile wish is portrayed with 
keen insight in the relation of a dream by Agnes Bernauer to the duke, 
her husband, for whom she has exchanged a wretched life of early 
poverty and paternal harshness for the bounteous life with her generous 
duke. She describes the well-remembered appearance of the father in 
the dream, harsh as of old in his sordid poverty, and then adds “I was 
angry with him as I awoke, but now—ZI have at least seen him once 
more.” 
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1. Further Advice on the Technique of Psychoanalysis. III.1 Remarks 
on the Transference. SiGMuND FREup. 

2. Some Remarks on the Theory of Resistance. Dr. THEopoR REIK. 

3. Psychogenic Anomalies of Voice Register. Dr. S. Ferenczi (Buda- 
pest). 

1. Further Advice on the Technique of Psychoanalysis. (III.) Re- 
marks on the Transference.—While the beginner in psychoanalysis may 
tremble at the difficulties in front of him, by far the hardest situation to 
handle is the transference (Ubertragung). This is the situation where 
a female patient falls violently in love with the physician. 

For the cultivated layman two issues are possible. One, less fre- 
quently possible, is for the love to lead to a legitimate union; the other, 
more likely result, is the ending of all relations. There is a third possi- 
bility thinkable, an illegitimate relation, but in reality this is impossible 
both for moral and professional reasons. 

It is evident that the standpoint of the psychoanalyst must be dif- 
ferent. 

If we consider the second possibility, where patient and physician 
separate, obviously the treatment ceases. But the condition of the pa- 
tient makes another analysis necessary. The patient falls in love with 
the second physician, then with a third, and so on. This fact, one of the 
foundations of the psychoanalytic theory, leads to two results, one for 
the analyst, the other for the patient. 

For the physician it is a costly awakening, a good warning against 
the ever ready tendency to reciprocation of the transference (Gegen- 
tibertragung). He must understand, too, that the love of the patient 
awakened through the analytic situation is not a true love aroused by his 
personality, that he has no ground for being proud of his “ conquest.” 
For the patient, however, there is an alternative; either she must give 
up a psychoanalytic treatment, or she must regard falling in love with 
the analyst unavoidable. 

Certain physicians who use the analytic method introduce the patient 
early to the phenomena of transference, even induce it for the benefit of 
the analysis. Such technique is a great mistake. One robs the phe- 
nomena of the character of spontaneity and also raises difficulties not 
easily surmounted. 


1 See Vol. 1, pp. 1, 139, and 485. 
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If one looks more closely at the situation he sees the influence of 
complicated motives. One has to do with the amorousness as such, the 
other with the resistance. The resistance acts as an “ agent provocateur ” 
increasing the amorousness, in order that a more vigorous resistance 
may be invoked, ostensibly to keep order. 

There is a class of women with elementary passions, who will tolerate 
no substitution, whose psyche cannot become interested in anything 
else. Such are hopeless for psychoanalysis. 

One should emphasize the resistance aspect of the so-called “love.” 

A genuine love would make the patient amenable, willing and eager 
to solve the problem of her case, if for no other reason than to help the 
beloved man. Such a one would choose to go the way of a complete 
cure in order to honor the physician—prepare a place in reality in which 
her affectionate feelings might have their proper place. Instead of that 
the patient is obstinate and disobedient; throws away all interest in the 
treatment; shows no respect for the deeply founded convictions of the 
physician. Resistance thus shows itself in the form of “love.” When 
the physician refuses to play this sort of a game, the patient withdraws 
embittered, in a spirit of revenge. 

But in the manifest “love” is there nothing real to be taken advan- 
tage of? For the analyst the ethical and professional motives are iden- 
tical. He must remember that the patient is sick because of her fixation 
on her infantile form of love. His task is to help her to rise above 
the pleasure-pain principle of the unconscious and to live in reality. 

The analyst has a three-fold battle to wage: (1) Against the power 
in himself tending to drag him down from the psychoanalytic level; (2) 
outside the analysis, against the opposition to the sexual significance of 
the sympto.ns and over-valuation of sex; (3) within the analysis, against 
the attempt of the patient to take him captive by her passionateness. 

2. Some Remarks on the Theory of Resistance——The resistance of 
the patient shows itself in all those obstructions which he puts forward 
as interfering with the recovery of his health, such as social and finan- 
cia] reasons, family conditions, etc. 

Perhaps the most prominent resistance of the patient is his forget- 
fulness. We all know how the patient is told to tell everything and not 
to “censor” anything. Yet he does, and later says he forgot. 

Patients in whom a quick and easy transference takes place often 
put up later a bitter and lengthy resistance the overcoming of which re- 
quires great effort. Patients who show a strong resistance in the be- 
ginning, however, have a much better prognosis. 

There are more or less open expressions of the resistance in bursts 
of anger against the physician. , 

Resistance has many forms. Dr. Abraham tells of a patient whose 
resistance put on the mask of esthetic interest. He criticized the office, 
the things in it, and their arrangement. This criticism was broadened 
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to take in the relatives and acquaintances of the physician. All this is 
well seen in primitive personal relations. Resistance is shown in the 
reverse form; high interest in physician, his belongings, relatives, etc. 
The physician is a substitute for the father and his wife becomes the 
mother. Sudden silence in an analysis sometimes means the concealing 
of unconscious evil wishes against the physician. 

The author says that free treatment increases the resistance. The 
abstractor, however, takes issue with him here. Some of his most suc- 
cessful work has been done with free patients in a General Hospital. 

Analogous to the “ Gegeniibertragung,” or return transference, is the 
“ Gegenwiderstand,” or return resistance. It is very easy to meet a 
great resistance with further resistance. This is a matter for self- 
analysis. 

In conclusion, there are three fundamental components to resistance, 
(1) narcissistic tendencies, (2) hostile feelings (due to homosexual re- 
pressions), and (3) anal eroticism. 

Under the first component the author speaks of the “I-deal” and 
shows its relation to the father. Here the castration complex is impor- 
tant. The hostile attitude due to a repression of homosexual desires is 
very important, as the analyst has to be the object. In the anal-erotic 
situation the two fundamentals, greed and obstinacy, are most important. 

The author has hardly said anything new, but has gathered together 
important elements under the concept resistance. 

3. Psychogenic Anomalies of Voice Register—Ferenczi gives an ac- 
count of two cases: (1) A young man (twenty-four) accompanied by 
his mother came to be cured of impotence. He was seen to be a com- 
bination of neurosis and paranoia. He believed he had the magic power 
to make everybody, especially men, turn around and look at him when- 
ever his gaze fell on them. His neurosis consisted in a feeling of anxiety 
on account of observing his magic power, especially when he observed 
inorganic things obeying his will. “For,” he said, “if the inorganic 
world obeys my will I could destroy the entire world.” 

Analysis showed him to be in the narcissistic stage, mixed with homo- 
sexuality. The unconscious wish to please the whole world, especially 
men, repressed, showed itself on the one hand as a hysterical phobia, 
and on the other as a delusion of omnipotence. 

The patient told of the homosexual role, as a maiden, he played in 
school. But he said “ All these things I have long put aside.” 

The patient has a very peculiar symptom. He had two voices—one 
high soprano, another normal baritone. There was absolutely nothing 
the matter with his larynx. 

The analysis showed that he used his baritone voice when he was 
objective; when he tried to coquette or please Dr. Ferenczi, uncon- 
sciously, he used his soprano voice. This was not a true soprano but a 
falsetto. He could change these voices at will, but felt better using his 
falsetto. 
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(2) The other patient was also a young man (seventeen) who came 
with his mother because he had an unmanageable voice. 

Right before his mother he told of the uncertainty of his potency. 
He could only succeed in coitus after fellatio. 

This patient also had two voices; a somewhat high falsetto and a 
very deep bass. 

This patient was homoerotically fixed. While he is not insensible to 
women, when he has wish phantasies, including them, he also has hypo- 
chondriacal ideas, but his homoerotic wishes are less troubled, or freer. 

Analysis showed an unconscious incestuous fixation on the mother. 

The similarity of symptoms in these two cases leads the author to 
differentiate a homoerotic neurosis which he calls “ Zwangshomoerotik.” 
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An Example of Versprechen.—I had hardly finished Freud’s Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life, when I experienced the following mistake 
in speech. 

My wife and I were walking out one afternoon when we passed a 
house in front of which stood a very fine magnolia tree. I stopped and 
exclaimed, “ What a fine Moncottra tree.” My wife laughingly cor- 
rected me, saying: “ You mean, Macnotta tree.” I recognized instantly 
my mistake. It occurred to me at once that here was an opportunity for 
me to attempt an analysis on the lines so clearly set forth in the remark- 
able book just referred to. 

The interpretation of the “lapsus lingue” is as follows, and as the 
explanation gave me such entire satisfaction, it is hardly posisble that it 
can be incorrect. 

I turned the word Moncorta over and over in my mind, trying to 
connect or associate it with some experience or impression, previously 
recorded. In so doing, the word separated into Mon and Gotta and I 
was struck with the fact that Mon was the French word for my. Then 
I thought, my golia, which recalled an expression I had once seen in a 
pamphlet that ran, “ My Gotcoruia I still have thee,” used in reference 
to the Diplomatic Service. I thereupon recalled the fact that a few 
years before I had studied to prepare myself to be examined for that 
work and that I had then learned for the first time, among other things, 
that Urga was the capital of Moncotra. Here then, was a close associa- 
tion between Mongolia and Diplomatic Service. Now I failed to pass 
those examinations and was keenly disappointed and had fallen into a 
mental attitude of deprecating the diplomatic profession, in an attempt 
to deceive myself. I now compared the spelling of Moncotta with 
Maenoria and I realized that I had twisted two letters of MAGNOLIA, 
GN, to NG in Moncorta. NG is a common expression for NO GOOD. 
Diplomatic Service in my mind is No Goop. I have always been at heart 
a strong partisan of the Northern States of the Union, and must confess 
that I entertain at times somewhat unfriendly feelings for the South. 
I have always associated Macnorta trees with the Southern States. 
The speech blunder is at last clear. MaGNoLta symbolized the South, a 
thing unhospitally received by the unconscious and so Moncotta, stand- 
ing for the unpleasant diplomatic experience, was the material drawn 
upon by the unconscious, to record its displeasure, as it were. 

Eucene C. Pomeroy 


“Clinical Psychologists.’—At a meeting of the New York Psychi- 
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atrical Society held December 6, 1916, a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the activities of psychologists and more particularly of those 
who have termed themselves “clinical psychologists” in relation to the 
diagnosis and treatment of abnormal conditions. This committee desires 
to make the followingn report. 

We have been greatly impressed by the earnestness and success with 
which psychologists are endeavoring to make their science serviceable in 
dealing with the practical affairs of everyday life. We wish to record 
our belief in the wide usefulness of the application of psychological 
knowledge and of the findings of certain psychological tests in such 
fields as the modification of educational methods with reference to indi- 
vidual differences, the vocational problems presented in various special 
industrial operations, the development of scientific methods in advertis- 
ing, salesmanship and other means of business appeal and in the investi- 
gation of such special problems as the relation of environmental factors 
to the quality and quantity of the output of the individual. We feel that 
the results to be attained in these fields justify the belief that the widen- 
ing of the scope and application of psychological knowledge will make 
psychology one of the most useful of the social sciences instead of a 
narrow field for study and research with but little actual contact with 
the practical problem of life. 

We have observed with much distrust, however, the growing tend- 
ency of some psychologists, most often, unfortunately, those with the 
least amount of scientific training, to deal with the problem of diagnosis, 
social management and institutional disposal of persons suffering from 
abnormal mental conditions. We recognize the great value of mental 
tests in determining many questions which arise in dealing with such 
patients, but we have observed that most of such work which is being 
done by psychologists and particularly by persons whose training in psy- 
chology is confined entirely to learning how to apply a few sets of these 
tests, is carried on in schools, courts, correctional institutions and so- 
called “ psychological clinics,” quite independently of medically trained 
workers who are competent to deal with questions involving the whole 
mental and physical life of the individual. 

We believe that the scientific value of work done under such condi- 
tions is much less than when carried on in close codperation with that 
of physicians and that serious disadvantages to patients suffering from 
mental disorders and to the community are likely to result and, in many 
instances which have come to our attention, have resulted. This is 
especially true when the mental condition of the patients examined in- 
volves questions of diagnosis, loss of liberty or educational issues more 
serious than redistribution of pupils or rearrangement of courses of 
study. In spite of these facts two states have enacted laws permitting 
judges to commit mentally defective persons to institutions upon the 
so-called expert testimony of “clinical psychologists” regarding the 
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abnormal mental conditions from which patients are alleged to suffer. 
We believe that the examination upon which a sick person is involun- 
tarily committed to permanent institutional custody is one of the most 
serious responsibilities assumed by physicians and that in no cases what- 
ever should it be entrusted to persons without training enabling them to 
take into consideration all the medical factors involved. The same is 
true of mental examinations of juvenile delinquents and criminals whose 
whole careers depend, in many cases, upon the determination of their 
condition. 

We desire to make the following specific recommendations: 

1. We recommend that the New York Psychiatrical Society affirm 
the general principle that the sick, whether in mind or body, should be 
cared for only by those with medical training who are authorized by the 
state to assume the responsibility of diagnosis and treatment. 

2. We recommend that the Society express its disapproval and urge 
upon thoughtful psychologists and the medical profession in general an 
expression of disapproval of the application of psychology to responsible 
clinical work except when made by or under the direct supervision of 
physicians qualified to deal with abnormal mental conditions. 

3. We recommend that the Society disapprove of psychologists (or of 
those who claim to be psychologists as a result of their ability to apply 
any set of psychological tests) undertaking to pass judgment upon the 
mental condition of sick, defective or otherwise abnormal persons when 
such findings involve questions of diagnosis, or affect the future care and 
career of such persons. 


Cuartes L. Dana, Chairman. 
ApoL_F MEYER, 
Tuomas W. SALMmon. 


Baby Phantasies—As an interesting confirmation of the observa- 
tions Jung made upon his little patient Anna, which he reports in the 
article “ Ueber Konflikte der kindlichen Seele” in the Jahrbuch fir psy- 
choanalytische und psychopathologische Forschungen, Volume 2, page 
33, I quote the following excerpt from “ The Girl” an autobiography by 
Katharine Keith in the June number of the Atlantic Monthly, page 722: 

“T decided that Aunt Ethel’s baby must be grandpa. The stork 
brought him just after grandpa went away. Grandmother told me that 
grandpa was not always rich. He worked very hard when he was 
young, and so he would not have to be hungry when he came back. I 
made Olga walk with me beside the baby’s carriage, because I wanted 
to see-if he looked like grandpa. Once auntie brought him to the house, 
and they left me alone for a few minutes, playing beside him on the floor. 

“*Oh, grandpa, quickly!’ I said. ‘Talk to me now; they have all 
gone away.’ 

“The baby stared and slowly blew a bubble on his lips. I held his 
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shoulders so tightly that he finally began to cry. Then Aunt Ethel 
came back and took him home.” __ 

We have here another bit of evidence which proves that children do 
busy themselves with the problem of life and death. I doubt whether 
they think of it in abstract terms; on the other hand it would surprise 
anyone if a child did not think about such concrete matters as the 
arrival of a new individual or the disappearance of one familiar to its 
environment. Both are matters which the average adult instinctively 
seeks to conceal from the child, so that it is no wonder that the latter 
attempts to bring these two mysterious secrets under one heading. 

LEONARD BLUMGART 


Repression.—As an illustration of an attempt at repression in a child, 
which, unsuccessful for that which it attempts to repress, it therefore 
transfers to a different concept which it succeeds in repressing, I cite 
the following: 

A little boy four and a half years old, a first born, was told of an 
expected new arrival in the family. He saw the preparations that the 
mother made, and was allowed to listen to the conversations concerning 
the newcomer. It was impressed upon him that he was expected to love 
it, and that he attempted to do so is shown by the following conversation: 
“Now, Bobby, would you rather have a new little brother or a rabbit?” 
“T would like to have a rabbit and a new little brother.” (Please note 
the order in which the child states his wants.) 

A few days later, on being asked to count, which up to that time he 
had been successful in doing up to twenty, his parents and governess 
were astonished and irritated by the fact that he always forgot the num- 
ber four. All attempts to make him remember it were of no avail. He 
would count one, two, three, and then either stop and say “I don’t know 
the next number,” or else skip four and go on to five. 

The process of this amnesia for the number four is explicable by 
referring it to the child’s environment. In his mind, one symbolized the 
mother, two, the father, three, himself, and four, the new brother. In 
the conflict between his natural childish jealousy of the coming baby, 
and his desire to obey his parents and love it, the love is seemingly vic- 
torious but the hate manifests itself by being transferred to that which 
is a symbol of the little rival, and is therefore dropped out of the child’s 
conscious mind. 

This amnesia was completely relieved by the parents paying a little 
more attention to the youngster, and by assuring him that their love 
for him had not diminished and would not diminish by reason of the 


expected new baby. 
LEONARD BLUMGART 
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Tue PsycHo-ANALYST 


With piercing questioning, relentlessly, 

He hunts the startled fugitives of the soul. 

Dim ghosts arise and flee their coverts. Droll 
Whimseys with goggle-eyes derisively 

Jig. Desires, dreams, premonitions, he 

Summons from the shifty deep. He will have the whole 
Of you—nothing else! His demands cajole 

The last faint craziness of mad phantasy. 


Tumult is this, and crowding! The swirling will 
Takes cognizance of strangeness. Now a dream 
Come shy from infancy!—importunate desires 
Beating upon youth!—thwarted ambitions, fires, 
Hopes, sicknesses, despairs!—The soul will spill 
Strange images. Life is a tortuous stream. : 
FLORENCE KIPER FRANK 


“T have never touched a character precisely from the life but some 
counterpart of that character has incredulously asked me: ‘ Now really, i 
did I ever really, see one like it?’ 

“All of the Pecksniff family upon earth are odie agreed, I believe, 
that Mr. Pecksniff is an exaggeration, and that no such character ever 
existed.”—C. Dickens, Preface to Martin Chuzzlewit. 
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ConTRIBUTIONS TO PsycHo-ANALysIs. By Dr. S. Ferenczi (Budapest). 
Authorized Translation by Dr. Ernest Jones. Published by Rich- 
ard G. Badger, Boston. Price $3.00 net. 


This work consists of a collection of papers written by Dr. Ferenczi, 
and which have appeared from time to time in various European periodi- 
cals. In its present form, collected and translated by Dr. Jones, it is 
one of the most brilliant contributions to psychoanalysis available in 
English. Dr. Ferenczi is one of the best known of Professor Freud’s 
pupils, and one of the most brilliant writers. The English-speaking 
psychoanalysts owe Dr. Jones sincere thanks for having made so many 
of his essays available in English. Almost each one of the essays con- 
tains original suggestions. Those which are of special merit are the 
chapters on “Introjection and Transference,” “On Obscene Words,” on 
“Stages in the Development of the Sense of Reality,” and on “ The 
Ontogenesis of the Interest in Money,” although all of the chapters are 
very well worth reading and full of valuable suggestions for the analyst. 

WHITE. 


THE History AND PRACTICE OF PsycHOANALYsIS. By Paul Bjerre, M.D. 
Authorized Translation by Elizabeth N. Barrow. Published by 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. Price $3.00 net. 


This little work of Bjerre’s is most refreshing. It is a presentation 
of psychoanalysis from the point of view of the author backed up by 
wide and varied experience. His hitching up of Kant with the psycho- 
analytic movement may not be particularly convincing, but it is at least 
interesting, as is also his consideration of the part played by Feuchters- 
leben, and more particularly by Wetterstrand. In the consideration of 
the contributions of Wetterstrand, Bjerre takes occasion to discuss the 
matter of hypnosis, and gives it a very much more important position in 
psychotherapy than is usual in these days. Perhaps it were well to 
consider the author’s attitude in this matter and not be too sure that the 
value of hypnosis has been entirely superseded. 

Bjerre is perfectly free to disagree with Freud in a number of things, 
but his disagreement is plainly stated and supported by reasons, and free 
from the type of dialectics which one is accustomed to see in the litera- 
ture of the anti-psychoanalysts. In fact the reviewer can recall no other 
critique of Freud in English which is written in such a judicial attitude of 
mind, free from affect overloading, and which therefore demands the 
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respect and consideration this of Bjerre’s does. If for no other reason 
the book is well worth reading. 
WBHITE. 


MENTAL ADJUSTMENTS. By Frederic Lyman Wells. Published by D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. Price $2.50 net. 


Wells has given us a book with respect to which it is quite difficult 
to form a single opinion. It covers a very large field, is filled with all 
sorts of information, has innumerable illustrations, and here and there 
sparkles with the brilliancy of the author in some specially apt phrase. 
From time to time as one is reading, however, one is apt to regret a 
little the rather frequent humorous situations which are utilized as ex- 
amples, and to feel that an introduction of the telephone number of the 
Garden of Eden into a serious discussion is apt to detract from the real 
merit of the questions at issue. 

With regard to the general treatment of dissociation the reviewer 
gets the impression that the author has not had very much first-hand 
experience with that theory in the days when it was more to the fore, 
and that he does not quite give it an adequate valuation. In the chap- 
ters on dissociation, too, the view that the unconscious is equivalent to 
that which is not in the field of awareness seems to be implied in the 
discussion. In fact throughout the book, with the exception of occasional 
sentences, this seems to be the implication, and yet, from the present 
psychoanalytic standpoint at least, such a use of the word unconscious 
seems hardly warranted, unless of course the author may so choose to 
use it and states his choice definitely. It is a way of using the word 
which might easily grow out of a study of the dissociation literature. 
Then, again, when he speaks of awareness as helping to make an ad- 
justment it would seem that the author is committing the quite usual 
error in matters psychological of getting the cart before the horse, 
because after all awareness itself can only be a function of the indi- 
vidual-environment relation, and as such indicates something of the 
nature of that relation, and cannot properly be considered in any way 
primarily as a cause. 

The author’s treatment of various experimental studies and mental 
testings is especially satisfying as here he has large personal experi- 
ences and opportunity to check up results. The general result of his 
review of mental testing seems in the mind of the reviewer to be the 
quite inadequate result which such methods are calculated in their 
present state of development to attain. The discussion shows very well 
that the laboratory test dehumanizes, so to speak, the problem, and there- 
fore can offer very little upon which to base a judgment or a prognosis 
of what the individual’s behavior is going to be in a given situation. The 
author is hopeful for the future of these tests; so are all of us. 

The chapter on balancing factors is, in some parts at least, perhaps 
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the best in the book. Particularly happy is his geological metaphor of 
the pirating or decapitation of, for example, erotic and dynamic trends. 
His discussion also in this chapter of certain of the family influences as 
reflected in the child during its early years is very helpful, very simply 
put, and gives very concrete illustrations of the psychoanalytic theories 
with regard to the problems of the family romance which can be easily 
understood by the lay reader. 

And finally his summing up of the whole question of mental adjust- 
ments in a sentence “ Happiness is the conscious phase of mental adapta- 
tion” is a most excellent way to condense the whole matter of adapta- 
tion into a single sentence. 

The book as a whole is very well worth while. It is a little difficult 
to say just what sort of an audience he may be addressing. Some parts 
of the book are really rather technical and difficult, others on the other 
hand are quite lucid and easily appreciable by the reader of average in- 
telligence. It is full, however, of all sorts of points of view, dynamic 
and pragmatic, which in this day and age one is glad to see incorporated 
in book form. The reviewer cannot close without wondering again how 
the name of the series in which this book occurs, namely, The Conduct 


of Mind Series, ever originated, and what after all it may mean. 
WHITE. 


Jesus, THE CHRIST, IN THE LIGHT oF PsycHoLocy. By Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall. Pp. xix+ 733. 2 vols. New York, Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1917. Price $7.50. 

This monumental work of Dr. Hall’s is the final form and outward 
evidence of twenty years of research and study, and embodies the present 
attitude of this scholar with reference to the meaning of Jesus for our 
present-day civilization, and the interpretation of his life and of Chris- 
tianity from the standpoint of psychology, the evolution of the human 
soul, rather than from the standpoint of historicity as its evidence may 
be found documented in moldy treaties and forgotten archives. 

The work is divided into two volumes and eleven chapters. The 
chapters are as follows: 1. Jesus’ Physical Personality; 2. Jesus in Lit- 
erature; 3. Jesus’ Character, Negative Views; 4. The Nativity; 5. Be- 
ginnings of the Supreme Pedagogy; 6. Messianity, Sonship, and the 
Kingdom; 7. Jesus’ Eschatology, His Inner Character, Purpose, and 
Work; 8. Jesus’ Ethics and Prayer; 9. The Parables of Jesus; to. The 
Miracles; 11. Death and Resurrection of Jesus. 

In the first chapters, particularly the first three, there is a very pains- 
taking and thorough review of Jesus and he has appeared in the litera- 
ture and art of the world. Every great picture is commented upon, 
every compelling work that has dealt with him is reviewed, and many 
minor productions are referred to as showing the trends of the particular 
time with regard to him. Particularly, of course, in the discussion of 
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his character, are such views as those of Nietzsche carefully considered 
and the more recent views of Robertson, Smith and Drews who are the 
great critics of the historical evidence of his existence. Already in 
these chapters, which in outline might appear to be a mere resume of 
Jesus’ life and character from all available sources, we see the author 
attempting to cast the material in the mold of genetic psychology so that, 
for example (page 33), “ The Jesus of history is crassly real. The Jesus 
of genetic psychology is the most precious and real thing ever made 
out of mind-stuff.” To be more explicit, in the consideration of Jesus’ 
boyhood the author appreciates from the standpoint of child psychology 
the character of some of the things recorded. His curse, for example, 
is said to have killed a boy who had destroyed his mud dams and pools, 
and Hall comments (page 54): “Every child has had the death wish.” 
Jesus is said to have made mud sparrows and said to them “ Fly,” and 
they did so, and Hall says (page 54): “ What child has not wanted to 
have his toy animals live?” It is recorded of Jesus that when he was 
sent to school the master struck him with a rod, whereupon Jesus re- 
proached his teacher with ignorance, gave the letters and explained their 
hidden powers and gave the meanings of the angles until the teacher was 
thunder-struck at his wonderful knowledge. And Hall says (page 55): 
“What schoolboy would not delight to ‘get back at’ his teacher, scold 
and denounce him, confound him by a sudden outburst of wisdom, and 
make him suffer if he tried to inflict punishment?” In taking up the 
views as to Jesus’ character the author simply and courageously goes 
straight to the point and neglects nothing, not even Nietzsche’s vituper- 
ative denunciation in which he calls Christianity “the one great curse, 
the one great intrinsic depravity.” 

Later on in the work, in discussing the parables, he goes with great 
thoroughness into all the different views which have been held regarding 
each one, and does the same thing again in the following chapter on the 
miracles. This chapter on the miracles is in many respects one of the 
most stimulating in the book, because it brings so clearly to the front the 
author’s position and the superiority of that position over all of the 
squirmings of orthodox theologians in the past as exemplified in the 
tremendous efforts which they have made to bring the miracles under 
any adequate scheme for comprehension. It is almost pathetic to read 
the account of the efforts with which the exegetes have attempted the 
explanation of such a miracle, for example, as the raising of Lazarus. 
To quote some of them: The rationalistic school reminds us that the 
only evidence of decomposition was Martha’s opinion, and that probably 
Martha was mistaken; others think that Lazarus was perhaps in a coma- 
tose state of lethargy from which he was awakened at the opening of the 
tomb; again, that Jesus keenly perceived some movement of the corpse 
that others did not notice before commanding him to appear; whereas 
one interpreter has gone even to the point of excision of difficult pas- 
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sages as interpolations, and therefore leaving a story easier to under- 
stand. And so the story goes with reference to each one of the miracles. 
How petty it all seems beside the statement of the author with regard 
to them (page 595): “ Despite their historic falsity they have a high 
significance for piety and also for psychology, for they are made, warp 
and woof, out of soul-stuff and are thus in a sense both more valid and 
valuable than if they had been actually performed. What seemed their 
negation thus really rescues them to higher purposes, and from this 
standpoint they are invested with a new and hitherto undreamed-of 
truth.” And then touching the whole subject of miracles in general the 
really wonderfully worded statement in the Introduction (page xii) as 
follows: “ As to miracles genetic psychology can have no quarrel with 
those who cling to them as literally veridical, for this is a necessary 
stage. They are the baby talk of religious faith, not a disease but an 
infantile stadium of true belief. The truth of the ideal miracle is unas- 
sailable, but it is symbolic. Negation of them by crude rationalism is 
not progress but regression. All discussion of whether the nature 
miracles of the New Testament were literally performed or not repre- 
sents a low plane of crass religious materialism. They are not even 
genuine myths but allegories of higher spiritual truths, precious because 
so charged with challenging meanings. They are surds injected into 
lower plexi of thought in order to disrupt them and make place for the 
higher insights and larger constellations of intellect and feeling needful 
to explain and resolve them, and which with normal psychic development 
should come to take their place. To accept them ever so crassly implies, 
however, more richness of the psychic soil than to sweep them away by 
callow denials. Their moral or inner significance may be felt far down 
below consciousness and may give orientation and predispose the soul 
to docility, so that to feel ever so blindly their value involves a potency 
that, if it is ever activated, will make them blossom into solution. The 
mental attitude toward them in our psychological age is thus a test of 
psychogenetic insight and perspective. The psychology of faith which 
miracles tend to keep alive is to-day revealing it in a new sense as indeed 
the substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen. 
Thus they save us from the fatal sense of finality and keep the soul 
young, curious, and growing, because they perpetually demand ever 
higher explanations, a challenge which the above chapter seeks, however 
feebly, to respond to.” 

It is a delight to find, in a book devoted to the life of Jesus, where 
one might expect to discover only discussions in the realm of the higher 
criticism, matters of literary authenticity, interpretation, etc., that the 
author is not only versed in all these things, and not only eminently 
competent to present the subject from the psychological point of view, 
which is the object of the book, but brings to this final scheme of in- 
terpretation a wealth of knowledge in every department of learning, in- 
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cluding the natural sciences, medicine, and the most recent development 
in psychology and therapeutics which so especially interest readers of 
this review—psychoanalysis. Hall sees the soul of the race as we are 
accustomed to look, in the Mendelian sense, upon the germ plasm, and 
sees the developments which issue in individuals and in nations as varia- 
tions impressed upon the soma. In this sense it is that the child is 
father of the man (page 325), “since childhood is the more generalized 
type from which maturity involves decay;” and so he sees in Jesus 
(page 325) “the consummate apotheosis and the world’s type of ado- 
lescence.” Therefore in the death of Jesus and in his resurrection there 
is the great symbolism of rebirth, which can only issue out of death, 
when sacrifice shall have sounded the source of the stream of life. 
(Page 733) “Thus in raising Jesus from the dead Mansoul raised both 
God and itself, and entered a new world as a new creature.” 

Thus we come to an entirely new attitude toward the whole problem 
of Christianity and the problem of Jesus. (Page 156) “The problems 
of Christianity are at bottom psychological more than historical,” and 
(page 212) “ The root of the whole question whether Jesus was a myth 
or a man is a vital psychological and pedagogical one, which is rarely 
treated in the literature; viz., what real difference does it make from 
a pragmatic or any other point of view for us at this distance?” (Page 
215) “Non-historicity, however, is not unreality. What if Jesus en- 
tered history only as his logical predecessor, Yahveh, did, just as really 
but no more so? If there were prehistoric Christs why, as Anderson 
well asks, should they derogate from the importance of the Christ of 
the Gospels, any more than it is a disparagement of Yahveh that Moses 
got his very name from a Kenite tribe at Sinai? Indeed, the whole 
question of Jesus’ historicity is a little like the problem of Kant’s Ding- 
an-sich or of metaphysical or epistemological realism. From the school- 
men, and indeed from the dawn of philosophy to our own day, the prob- 
lem of substance or being has been thought vital for theory; but it 
makes little difference for the practical conduct of life or for the pursuit 
of science whether one deems noumena or phenomena ultimate, and 
there are analogies between this and the problem of the ancient his- 
toricity of Jesus. Suppose we made the weird and fantastic assumption 
that an authentic portrait of Jesus were discovered, and even that we 
could have, if we desired, his entire public career and every incident in 
it reproduced in a series. of moving pictures and his words restored by 
some phonographic process. Would devout Christians really wish this? 
Would they not fear disillusion? Would such a thing be a real desid- 
eratum? Would not the objective gain in certainty be more than offset 
by a loss of the inner ideal communion with his spirit? Too realistic 
Passion Plays are thought to be irreverent and materializing, however 
worshipfully presented. Renan called the Jesus-story “category of 
the ideal.” Would the Christ formed within, the eternal formula of re- 
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generation and moral progress, not lose something of his power by 
being reduced to an accurately located and dated time and place in his- 
tory?... 

“One thing is certain, viz., that these studies open far vaster fields 
than mere textual criticism or theology, whether liberal or conserva- 
tive, Palestinian antiquities or former characterizations of Jesus or 
Church history ever dreamed of. They upset smug professional com- 
placency and open a wider historic horizon, showing us that to grasp 
the full meaning of our religion we must know far more about the work 
of the folk-soul and go far deeper into the psyche of the individual. 
These laymen have propounded new and vital problems of which they 
have been able to answer only a few. If they abate some of the old 
forms of conviction, they increase the unformulated feeling that there 
is far greater worth and a wealth of deeper meaning in the New Testa- 
ment than the older scholarship has suspected.” 

And yet, for pragmatic purposes, from the standpoint of the test of 
usefulness, Hall is finally convinced of the value of the concept of 
Jesus as a historic character. (Page 219) “No one ever saw an ion, 
atom, or id, yet they are basal and integral for science, and so is his- 
toricity for both Christianity and its ethics.” 

But enough. This book is a wealth of information about the sub- 
ject it treats. In its references to the literature it is exhaustive, in its 
suggestiveness for inquiry along all sorts of lines it is stimulating, and 
finally it has picked up in a wonderful way the divers paths of man’s 
soul strivings and pointed them all towards a common goal in a way 
which is inspiring. 

WHITE. 


THE Toms oF SENEBTISI AT Lisut. By Arthur C. Mace and Herbert E. 
Winlock. The Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedi- 
tion. New York, 1916. 


This publication opens up in a special way a long buried fragment 
of human history. In the first place, written as it is for comparative 
study in archeological work, it presents in great detail the work of the 
expedition of our Metropolitan Museum of Art. The exact site of this 
particular exploration, its methods and findings are presented with so 
much care, yet so simply, that even the general student finds himself 
initiated into the technique and the fascination of this underground 
work. 

More than this, however, is the intensively vital human interest 
which accrues about such a study. Such seems to have been the spirit 
of the explorers, as of these authors who present this report. They are 
moved not only to an attempt at interpretation of the data discovered 
but an appreciation of these as representative of a life that strove and 
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hoped and sought to express itself no less in its preparations for death 
than in the symbols which apparently surrounded its earthly existence. 

The purpose of the authors to present this monograph dealing with 
the complete, unified description of at least one discovered tomb offers 
an unusual opportunity to read such a chapter as a whole. The numer- 
ous detailed drawings or illustrative plates supplement the written words 
with a clearness, an accuracy and a reality which add much to the value 
of the work. 

The discussion of the site of the tomb and the position of the burial 
chamber itself suggests the revelation to be discovered within of the 
material supports and emblems with which human nature both fortifies 
itself and seeks to express its unutterable strivings. Moreover these 
are still so close to the affective life, which so greatly moves man still 
to-day, that it is profitable to peer into this buried tomb where this uni- 
versal language is written. Senebtisi was only a lesser person probably 
in court society. Therefore like others of her rank her tomb was 
crowded close within the precincts and under the shelter of the greater 
royal tomb and its surrounding cemetery. Face to face with death this 
sense of dependence on the father king or his lesser representative be- 
comes a most influential factor in the choice of a burial site. The spirit 
of childlike dependence was no less operative in Senebtisi’s time than 
it is in the unconscious at least to-day. It breathes itself in the east-side 
inscription of her canopic box “ They give adoration (? wss-sn) to the 
honored Senebtisi: ‘I bring thee to thy father’” “...Duamutef to the 
honored Sit-Hapi: I bring thee to thy father.” Lack of space prevented 
an orthodox location for the whole tomb but the sharp veering of the 
burial chamber to the right secured for the mummy not only the neces- 
sary northern direction for the head but brought it closer under the pro- 
tection of the richer neighbor. 

Many suggestive fancies crowd upon the reader at all familiar with 
the workings of the mind through its symbolic values. They offer fasci- 
nating speculations as to the actual reason that certain things should 
have been distinctly utilized as tomb furnishings for the benefit of the 
dead. The authors have explained many of these things in the light of 
comparative study but an even deeper significance grounds itself in a 
knowledge of universal symbolism. Can it be therefore that the coffin 
was indeed of sycamore wood not alone because that was an easily avail- 
able material, but that there was a repetition of the same idea which led 
the Egyptians to represent Osiris at his festival in the branches of the 
sycamore tree, as in the womb of his mother Nut? Enfoldment within 
the mother’s complete protection tugs through just such symbolism to 
drag the impulse back to the grave as to the original womb. For 
Senebtisi was not without the protection of the mother goddesses as 
well as the father representatives. The four corners of her canopic box 
were inscribed with protecting formule addressed to Nephthys, Selkis, 
Neith and Isis. 
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One may question also whether it was merely the common identifica- 
tion of women as well as men with Osiris after death which necessitated 
the placing within a female tomb the ceremonial staves, “as the weapons 
of a man and the sceptres of a god for the new life that lay before them.” 
Certainly the very full discussion of the use of the whip, as peculiarly 
the emblem of reproductive power, would encourage one to see also in 
the other articles of tomb furniture something more. They all may 
perhaps chiefly convey such an idea of a concrete symbolism of life and 
immortality in the tomb of either sex, as the whip plainly represents. 

This discussion of the whip is of peculiar interest in revealing its 
widely extended use as such a symbol and a magic implement for stimu- 
lating and aiding the reproductive power. It shows moreover the preser- 
vation in unmistakable records of such symbolic value side by side with 
the decadence of the symbol to the most materialistic use and the false 
interpretations following upon this. This strengthens one’s conviction 
of the reality to be attached to the symbols found still at work in the 
unconscious, when the limited conscious world can see in them nothing 
but the most ordinary and utilitarian of objects. 

Out of such a contrast all these articles of tomb furniture and adorn- 
ment of the mummy take on a special significance. They bear abundant 
testimony to the fact that the numbers in the arrangement of decora- 
tions, inscriptions, protective articles and what not, were not without 
their definite meaning and value to the deceased. The variety and dis- 
tribution of color was doubtless equally expressive, also the form and 
arrangement of the coffins and canopic box and jars, as well as the 
particular position of the mummy within its coffin. 

These objects were none of them meaningless in the belief of those 
who prepared the tomb of Senebtisi. They had their significance in the 
life she lived and the hope in which she died. They are therefore profit- 
able for study and investigation by those who would know more of the 
forms of expression which the human psyche has chosen, and in which 
its unconscious striving still speaks in its effort after life and immortal- 
ity. Much may be learned, a cioser sympathetic acquaintance with the 
universal human psyche may be obtained, from this fascinating glimpse 
into one of its unearthed records. It will furthermore not be in vain to 
make a personal examination of the material of this monograph, where 
it is now preserved within the Museum collections. 

L. BRINK. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, A PSYCHOSEXUAL STUDY OF AN INFANTILE REMINIS- 
CENCE. By Professor Dr. Sigmund Freud, LL.D., of Vienna, 
translated by A. A. Brill, Ph.B., M.D., of New York. Moffat, 
Yard & Co., New York, 1916. Pp. 130. 

This should be a very welcome work to the English reading psycho- 
analysts. It is a work by Professor Freud applying the principles of 
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psychoanalytic interpretation to the analysis and understanding of a 
great man by an investigation and interpretation of the historical facts 
which can be collected regarding him, together with a study of his 
artistic productions. 

Leonardo is one of the great men, not only of the Italian Renaissance, 
but one of the great men in the history of the world. While his name is 
usually connected only with his paintings, he was a broad-minded investi- 
gator in all departments of science. A study of his character is there- 
fore of especial interest and importance. 

The remarkable skill with which Professor Freud is able to recon- 
struct the character of this great man from the few fragments which are 
available from historic evidence is in itself a wonderful piece of work. 
It is perhaps still more wonderful to realize how the boy, Leonardo, 
handicapped in his infancy in the most serious way, still grew into the 
dominant personality which he became in his manhood. The book is a 
fascinating study of the mechanisms by which this result was brought 
about and as such is valuable both as a study in character and as an 
application of psychoanalytic principles. 

WHITE. 


A CHEMICAL SiGn oF Lire. By Shiro Tashiro. Published by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Pp. 142. Price 
$1.00 net. 


This work deals with the old question of the difference between the 
living and the non-living, and endeavors to define a specific test which 
will invariably show whether a particular substance belongs to one or 
the other class. The most recent effort to solve this problem is that of 
the English physiologist Waller, who bases his distinction upon what he 
terms the “blaze current.” For example, if a single induction shock is 
sent through a living pea by a current which has a galvanometer in 
circuit, there will be shown, following the shock, a remarkable outburst 
of electromotor force which Waller has called the blaze current. This 
he thinks is a universal phenomenon of life, except that he has not been 
able always to find it, particularly in certain sea alge, although here he 
thinks that it probably exists but does not show because the salts of the 
sea water close the current through the tissue rather than through the 
galvanometer. 

The author believes that he has found a more universal and depend- 
able sign of life in the always existing chemical change which is going 
on and which is liberating as a result carbon dioxide. The effort to 
detect carbon dioxide as a sign of living things has been tried before, 
but has often failed because the means used would not detect sufficiently 
minute particles. The author has elaborated an instrument which he 
calls a “biometer” which is sufficiently delicate to detect one ten 
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millionth of a gram of carbon dioxide. The method used is to note the 
deposit of barium carbonate in a film of half saturated barium hydroxide 
solution. The minute particles of the precipitate of carbonate can be 
detected by a lens. 

Carbon dioxide may be found by the biometer in all living matter. 
It is found, for example, being given off from a nerve fiber at rest, its 
amount being increased upon stimulation. It is interesting, too, to see 
that the nerve fiber has the highest rate of metabolism of the tissues 
measured by the quantity of carbon dioxide respired. Carbon dioxide 
as a sign of life then may be said to be a sign of the fundamental prop- 
erty of protoplasm, namely, irritability. The author thinks it a more 
fundamental sign than the electrical one of Waller, unless oxidation 
itself be considered fundamentally an electrical process. 

Waite. 


THE BioLocy oF Twins. By Horatio Hackett Newman. Published by 
The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 185. Price $1.25 net. 


This little volume is the sixth of the very excellent science series 
being published by The University of Chicago Press, which aims to take 
up specific aspects of scientific problems and discuss them in a way 
not too technical for the average reader. 

The Biology of Twins is a careful study more particularly of the 
embryological characteristics of the multiple births of the nine-banded 
armadillo. This animal gives birth, almost without exception, to four 
young as the result of each pregnancy, and as they exist in large num- 
bers are readily available for study. The principles of twinning which 
are worked out can be given wide application to all mammals. The 
principal differentiation of twins is as to whether they are fraternal, that 
is, dizygotic, or duplicate, that is, monozygotic. Human twins may 
belong to either class, and a study of the armadillo shows that the pre- 
vious standard for determination, namely, whether there be one or two 
chorions, is fallacious, inasmuch as twins from two separate eggs may 
be so crowded in the uterus that the chorions fuse and make it appear 
that they are of monozygotic origin. 

There is an exceedingly interesting chapter on variation and heredity 
and the application of the Mendelian Jaw to the study of the number and 
the doubling of the scutes in the nine bands. This particular chapter 
winds up with a discussion of some of the principles of bilaterality, 
particularly with reference to mirror-image types, this latter illustrated 
by finger prints of the friction-skin patterns. 

The reason why the skin pattern should show mirror-image bilateral- 
ity and there should be no corresponding bilaterality with reference to 
the internal organs is because the ectoderm is dominant and it is in the 
ectoderm that the twinning fission begins. 
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Of matters which are of special psychoanalytic interest I note the 
following: That it was impossible to carry on a series of experiments 
on the armadillo in captivity because in the few cases where offspring 
were born in captivity the mothers ate them. Further, there is the 
exceedingly interesting fact noted by the author that the literary types 
of twins, as he calls them “literary twins,” in which a brother and sister 
are identical, does not and cannot exist. The closest degree of similarity 
which would make two persons practically identical in appearance must 
be dependent upon monozygotic origin and all monozygotic twins are of 
the same sex. Therefore this is an exceedingly interesting case of wish- 


fulfillment with quite evident psychoanalytic implications. 
WHITE. 


Freup’s THEORIES OF THE Neuroses. By Dr. Eduard Hitschmann 
(Vienna). Authorized translation by Charles Rockwell Payne, 
M.D. Published by Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. Pp. 
xxiv-++ 257. Price $2.00 net. 


This work by one of Freud’s followers is an attempt to pick up from 
the rapidly growing psychoanalytic literature the connecting thread 
that runs through, and present the story of psychoanalysis in a con- 
sistent and coherent story. To that end the author has chapters upon 
the unconscious, the dream, the neuroses, etc. 

It is very fortunate that in this first attempt to present the Freudian 
theories in a single work the task should have fallen to one so well 
equipped to do it. Hitschmann not only knows his psychoanalysis but 
he is able to present it in a readable, easily understandable way. The 
translation by Payne transfers all of its good qualities from the original 
into English. The book is to be highly recommended for beginners in 
psychoanalysis. 

WHITE. 


Man’s Unconscious Conriict. By Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D. Published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. Pp. vi+318. Price 
$1.50. 

This is the first book dealing with the subject of psychoanalysis in 
an admittedly and unequivocally popular way. There have been in the 
last year many books on the various aspects of psychoanalysis, theoret- 
ical and applied, but this is the first attempt to put the principles into 
such shape as would make them readily accessible to the average lay 
reader. As such we welcome it. 

The putting of the psychoanalytic principles in a way to get them 
over to the average reader is a problem composed of two well-defined 
parts. In the first place they must be sufficiently clearly stated and free 
from technical methods of expression so that they can be understood, 
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and in the second place they must deal with the subject in such a manner 
as not to create such strong resistances as will cause the reader to discard 
the whole business. Mr. Lay has succeeded in both these respects excep- 
tionally well. 

In these days when there is so much popular literature with psycho- 
logical leanings it is a matter for particular congratulation that psycho- 
analysis should begin to have its say in this movement. So much is 
written that is really very poor, and so much good is mixed up with 
so much that is worthless that it is highly desirable that the well worked 
out fundamental principles of psychoanalysis should be presented in a 
way that enables the reader to sort the grain from the chaff, and so make 
his reading by that much the more profitable. 

WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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Subscription $4 400 pages annually. Quarterly. Founded 1917. 

Edited by G. Stanley Hall, John Wallace Baird and L. R. Geissler. 
ournal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J. 
Psychological Review Company. 480 pages annually. Experimental. 
Founded 1915. Subscription $3. Bi-monthly. Edited by John B. Watson, 
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Directory of Private Sanitaria. 


Barnes, Dr. F. H., Stamford, Conn. 
Bond, Dr. G. F., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Burr, Dr. C. B., Flint, Michigan 
McFarland, Dr. D. W., Green’s Farm, Conn. 
Moody, Dr. G. H., San Antonio, Texas 
Packer, Dr. F. H., Riverdale, New York 
Robinson, Dr. G. Wilse, Kansas City, Mo. ............ccceccecscces 
Resera, De. A. W., Wis. 
Ruland, Dr. F. D., Westport, Conn. 
Spink, Dr. Mary A., Indianapolis, Ind. ............cccceeeeccceeees 
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A comfortable homelike hospital surrounded 
by grounds containing 60 acres of stately 
oaks. The six buildings, containing large, 
sunny, tasteful apartments for patients, are 


connected by glass corridors. :: :: 


A limited number of cases of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, Inebriety and Drug Addic- 


tions are received. <:: $3 33 
Special attention paid to hydrotherapy and 
electrotherapy. :: :: 3 


C. B. Burr, M.D. 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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OAK GROVE 
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Psychological Review Publications 


EDITED BY 


HOWARD C. WARREN, Princeton UNIVERSITY (Review) 
JOHN B. WATSON, Jouns Hopkins University (J. of Exp. Psych.) 
JAMES R. ANGELL, Untvensity or Cu1caGo (Monographs) 
SHEPHERD I. FRANZ, Govt. Host. For INSANE (Bulletin) 
MADISON BENTLEY, University cF ILLInots (Index) 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 
Many DIsTINGUISHED PsyCHOLOGISTS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
containing original contributions only, appears bimonthly, January, March, 
May, July, September, and November, the six numbers comprising a volume of 
about 480 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
containing critical reviews, notices of books and articles, psychological news 
and notes, university notices, and announcements, appears monthly, theannual 
volume comprising about 480 pages. Specialissues of the BULLETIN consist 
of general reviews of recent work in some depa, tment of psychology. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL P° YCHOLOGY 
contaiaing original contributions of an experimental character, appears bi- 
monthly, February, April, June, August, October, and December, the six num- 
bers comprising a volume of about 480 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 
is a compendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psycho- 
logical and cognate topics that have appeared during the year. The INDEX is 
issued annually in May, and may be subscribed for in connection with the 
periodicals above, or purchased separately. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Review and Builetin, $5 (Canada $5.15, Postal Union, $5.30) 
Bulletin, $2.75 (Canad a, $2.85, Postal Union, $2.95) 
Journal, $3 (Canada, $3.10, Postal Union, $3.20) 
Review, Bulletin, Journal and Index, $8.50 (Canada, $8.75, Postal Union, $9) 
Review, Bulletin and Journal, $7.75 (Canada, $8, Postal Union, $8.25) 
Review, Bulletin and Index, $5.85 (Canada, $6, Postal Union, $6.15 
Current Numbers: Review, 50c; Bulletin, 30c; Journal, 60c; Index, $1. 


PSYCHOLCGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies 
which it is important to publish promptly and as units. The price of single 
numbers varies according to their size. The MONOGRAPHS appear at irregular 
intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 pages with a uniform sub- 
scription price of $4.. (Postal Union $4.30.) 


Philosophical Monographs: a series of treatises more philosophical in character, 
Library of Genetic Science and Philosuphy: a series of bound volumes. 
Subscriptions, orders, and business communications may be sent direct to the 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Forsien Acents: G. E. STECHERT & CO., London ( 2 Star Yard, Cary St., W. C.); 
Lairzic (Koenigstr., 37); Pagis (16, rue de Condé) 
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ESTABLISHED 1891 LICENSED BY STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


THE WESTPORT SANITARIUM 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


For the care and treatment of nervous and mental diseases, with special attention to chronic 
nervous cases. Modern appointments, home life, beautiful surroundings, large private grounds, 
Private attendants and cottage care if desired. Committed or voluntary patients received. 


For information and terms, address 


DR. F. D. RULAND, Muncipal Superintendent 
Tel. 4, Westport, Conn. WESTPORT, CONN 


First and third Wednesdays, 10:30 A. M. to 12:30 P.M 
40 East 41st Street 
6950 Murray Hill, NEW YORK CITY 


DR. BARNES’ SANITARIUM 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
and General Invalidism 


Splendid location overlooking Long Island Sound and City. Facilities for care and treatment 
unsurpassed, Separate department for cases of inebriety. 50 minutes from New York City. 


For terms and information apply to 


F. H. BARNES, M.D. 


Long Distance Stamford, Conn, 
Telephone 1867. 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease has been increased in size. Two volumes per 
year are published. Price per year is $8.00; $9.00 foreign 


JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL 
DISEASE 


Edited by DR. W. G. SPILLER 
Managing Editor, DR. SMITH ELY JELLIFFE 


This monthly journal was established in 1874, and from that time on has been the chief representa- 
tive of the field of American neurology and psychiatry, It represents the chief work of American investi- 
gators, and moreover monthly publishes a concise summary of the world’s literature of nervous and 
mental diseases. 

New volume, Vol. 44, began January, 1917, Sample numbers on application. 


Orders to be sent to 


JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE 


64 W. 56th Street, NEW YORK 
IV 
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RIVERDALE SANITARIUM 


252nd Street, Just West of Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


FLAVIUS PACKER, M.D., 
AMOS T. BAKER, M.D., Associate PHysIcIAN 


A private sanitarium for Nervous and Mental Diseases. In New York City. Built on the cote 
tage plan, opposite and overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Parade Ground. Ten acres of 
ground. Number of patients limited totwenty. Separate cottages if desired. 

Easily accessible by automobile or carriage from New York or Yonkers. 


White Oak Farm 


Pawling, New York 


In the foothills of the Berkshires, on the Harlem Division of the New 
York Central, is now open for rest and recreation under the same 
management as the Riverdale Sanitarum. The farm consists of 175 
acres, with a lake of 25 acres for bathing, boating and fishing in summer, 
and skating, ice boating and curling in winter. Golf and other outdoor 
sports in season. Accommodations limited. Physicians have the ad- 
vantage of visiting their patients either at White Oak Farm or West 
Hill. 


TELEGRAPHIC AND Post OrFicE ApprESs, WEST HILL, RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY. 
West Hitt TELEPHONE: 40 KINGSBRIDGE. 
Waite Oak FarM TELEPHONE: 20 F 3, PAWLING, N. Y. 


Arlington Health Resort 


For the treatment of 


Nervous and Mild Mental Diseases 


SEPARATE HOUSES Telephone Arlington, 81 
Arthur H. Ring, M.D. Barbara T. Ring, M.D. 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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For Nervous and Mental Diseases, Drug and Alcohol Addictions, and Nervous Invalids Needing 
Rest and Recuperation. 

Established 1903. Strictly ethical. Location delightful, summer and winter. Approved diag- 
nostic and therapeutic methods. Modern clinical laboratory. 7 buildings, each with separate 
lawns, each featuring a small separate sanitarium, affording wholesome restfulness and recreation, 
in doors and out doors, tactful nursing and homelikecomforts. Bath rooms ensuite, 100 rooms, 
large galleries, modern equipments. 15 acres, 350 shade trees, cement walks, play grounds. 
Surrounded by beautiful parks, Government Post grounds and Country Club. 


G. H. MOODY, M.D., Supt. 
T. L. MOODY, M.D., Res. Phys, © J. A. McINTOSH, M.D., Res. Phys. 


Correcting Speech Defects a Specialty 
Faults of Breathing and Voice Production Overcome 
Concentration snd Mental Training 
The Deaf or Hard of Hearing of aay age taught to 
wae read all speech by the expression of the mouth 
The Pasadena 
English Branches 
Telephone 4400 Columbus 
References on Application 


PUNTON SANITARIUM 


A Private Home Sanitarium for Nervous and Mild 
Mental Diseases 


G. WILSE ROBINSON, M.D., Supt. EDGAR F. DEVILBISS, M.D., Asst. Supt. 
JAMES W. OUSLEY, M.D., Gastro-Enterologist 


SANITARIUM, BUILDING BOTH PHONES 


For information communicate with the Superintendent, KANSAS, CITY MO. 
VI 
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Oconomowoc Health Resort 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


BUILDING NEW ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
BUILT AND EQUIPPED FOR TREATING 


NERVOUS AND MILD MENTAL DISEASES 


THREE HOURS FROM CHICAGO ON C. M. & S. P. RY. 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. READILY ACCESSIBLE 


ARTHUR W. ROGERS, B.L., M.D. 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE 


NEURONHURST 


DR. W. B. FLETCHER’S SANATORIUM 


FOR TREATMENT OF MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES INCLUDING LEGALLY 
COMMITTED AND VOLUNTARY CASES 


Well equipped with all facilities for the care and treatment of all forms of mental and 
nervous diseases, inebriety, drug addiction and those requiring recuperation and rest. All ap- 
proved forms of Hydrotherapy, Balneotherapy, Massage and Swedish Movements. All forms 
of electrical treatments, Phototherapy, High Frequency and X-ray work. A strictly ethical 
institution. Correspondence with Physicians invited. For particulars and terms address 


DR. MARY A. SPINK, Superintendent, 
Long Distance Telephone 381 1140 East Market Street, INDIANAPOLIS 


DR. McFARLAND’S SANITARIOUM 
“HALL-BROOKE” 
FOR MENTAL, NERVOUS, AND HABIT CASES 


Beautifully situated on Long Island Sound. The grounds, consisting of over 100 acres 
laid out in walks and drives, are inviting and retired. 


Patients received from any location. Address 


Telephone 140 D. W. MCFARLAND: M.D. 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT GREEN’S FARMS, CONNECTICUT 
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DOCTOR BOND’S HOUSE 


(UNDER LICENSE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Under the direct supervision of Dr. George F. M. Bond, formerly Acting 
Medical Superintendent New York City Asylum; former Assistant Medical Super- 
intendent New York City Asylum; former Assistant Physician Bloomingdale 
Asylum; former Assistant Physician Utica State Asylum. 


Thirty minutes from New York City, overlooking the Hudson River and 
Palisades. A house strictly select, for the scientific treatment of selected cases of 
MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES, and cases of HaBit; perfectly appointed, abso- 
lutely free from any institution appearance or atmosphere, with complete hydro- 
therapeutic installation, sun parlor, first-class cuisine and exceptionally beautiful 
grounds and surroundings. Rooms single and en-suite. Number of patients 
limited to nine. Inspection is most cordially invited. For particulars and 
descriptive booklet address 


Dr. George F. M. Bond, 
960 N. Broadway, Yonkers 
TELEPHONE 883 YONKERS 


JUST OUT 


The Principles of Mental Hygiene 


By WILLIAM A. WHITE 


With an Introduction by 
SMITH ELY JELLIFFE 


Cloth, 12mo, pp. xiv+323, index. Price $2.00 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Preface: Introduction: Chapter I. Introduction; II. Underlying Con- 
cepts ; III. Mental Mechanisms ; IV. The Insane; V. The Criminal ; VI. The 
Feeble-Minded; VII. Miscellaneous Groups; VIII. Miscellaneous Problems; IX. 
The Neuroses—Psychoanalysis; X. Summary; Index. 


Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company 


3617 10th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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WHEN A TONIC IS NEEDED ff 


the best obtainable is caJled for—in its composition, in its quality and 
character, and above all, in its a to promote bodily vitality and 
strength. In 


FORMULA DR. JOHN P. GRAY 


the practitioner has at his command a restorative and reconstructive 

that justifies every confidence. Of the highest quality and constant 

uniformity —in spite of the drug market— and exceptional therapeutic - 

efficiency, the use of ‘‘Grays’’ is a guarantee that the best possible 
results will be obtained in each and every case. 


For over a quarter of a century ‘‘Grays’’ has been one of the most widely— ° 
and successfully—used remedies in atonic and eneaeaaien conditions. 


COMPOSITION “Grays”? is now INDICATIONS 


Glycerine supplied in two sizes— Atonic Indigestion . 
Gentian a 6 oz. prescription Conditions 
Taraxacum size, and the Malnutrition 


U THE PURDUE FREDERICK CO., 135 Christopher St, New York « 
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Mechanisms of Character Formation 


An Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
By WILLIAM A. WHITE, M.D. 


Cloth, r2mo, 342 pages, index 
Price, $1.75 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Preface: Chapter I. Introduction; II. The Genetic Approach to the 
Problem of Consciousness; III. The Fore-Conscious and the Unconscious; 
IV. The Conflict; V. Symbolism; VI. Dream Mechanisms; VII. The 
Family Romance; VIII. The Will to Power; The All-Powerfulness of 
Thought; IX. The Will to Power (Continued); Partial Libido Strivings; 
X. Extroversion and Introversion; XI. Organ Inferiority; XII. The 
Resolution of the Conflict; XIII. Summary and Synthesis; Index. 


Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co. 


3617 10th Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Wit and Its Relation 
to the Unconscious 


By 
Prof. Dr. Sigmund Freud 


(University of Vienna) 


Authorized translation by 
A. A. BRILL, Ph.B., M.D. 


Freud—the Freudian theories—the Freudian school 
—are to-day facts and have become factors with 
which modern science has to reckon. A new book 
by the man who has interpreted mankind's dreams 
and who has lifted the veil from the hidden wishes 
of our unconscious soul life is, therefore, of more 
than ordinary importance. Even the lay-world 
has as far as possible followed Freud along the 
paths of substantial argument in behalf of his 
intensely interesting iconoclastic theories. ‘* Wit 
and Its Relation to the Unconscious’’ will perhaps, 
even more than former books of Freud, appeal to 
the general public. To the student of psychoan- 
alysis it is indispensable. 


Price, $2.50, postpaid 


Leonardo da Vinci 


By 
Prof. Dr. Sigmund Freud 


(University of Vienna) 


Authorized translation by 
A. A. BRILL, Ph.B., M.D. 


To the followers of Freud and students of the 
Freudian theories, this translation of Freud’s psy- 
choanalytic character study of the great Italian 
painter, will come as a valuable addition to their 
material on the subject of psychoanalysis. Leon- 
ardo’s infantile phantasy of the vulture forms the 
basis of Freud’s deductions concerning the riddle 
of personality which Leonardo's character has pre- 
sented to his biographers. The author’s new and 
astonishing interpretation of the “Mona Lisa Smile"’ 
will bea revelation to the world of art and literature 
in this country. 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 


Analytical 
Psychology 
By Dr. C. G. Jung 


(University of Zurich) 
Author of *‘Psychology of the Unconscious" 


Edited and translated by 
CONSTANCE LONG, M.D. 


Price, $4.00, postpaid 


Under the above title, the editor and trans” 
lator has gathered a number of writings of the 
famous Zurich Professor which preceded his ** Psy- 
chology of the Unconscious,” and which appeared 
in print scattered through pamphlets, medical re- 
views, monographs and lectures. In performing 
this work, the editor has rendered an immeasure- 
able service to those in this country who have fol- 
lowed Freud and Jung into the realm of peychoan- 
alysis. In fact, one can hardly read the Freudian 
book and Jung’s “* Psychology of the Unconscious,” 
without running into numerous references to the 
earlier writings of Jung, now for the first time 
gathered and arranged in chronological order in the 
present publication. 
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Psychology of the 
Unconscious 


A Study of the Transformations and Sym- 
bolisms of the Libido—A Cortribution 
to the History of the Evol ition 
of Thought 


By Dr. C. G. Jung 


(University of Zurich) 


Authorized translation by 
BEATRICE M. HINKLE, M.D. 


Large 8vo. Illustrated. Price, $4.00 net 


This remarkable work does for psychology 
what the theory of evolution did for biology, and 
promises an equalby profound change in the thought 
of mankind. It is an outgrowth of the method of 
psychoanalysis, first developed by Freud, whereby 
the unconscious minds of individuals were subjected 
to analysis. Dr. Jung starts out with the cone 
ception of a _ energy of life, comparable to 
the energy of physics, which, manifested in the 
human being in the various forms of his activity, 
he calls LIBIDO. This force he conceives as a 
living power used instinctively by man in all the 
automatic processes of functioning, in his creative 
desires and interests, the varied processes being but 
different manifestations of thisenergy. By means, 
then, of his intelligence and understanding the 
individual can consciously direct and use this 
power by virtue of its quality of movableness and 
flexibility. In short through a deeper self-conscious- 
ness, man is destined to become in truth the shaper 
and creator of his own destiny. 


Nervous and Mental Disease Pub. Co. 


64 West 56th Street 


NEW YORK 
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